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Epuc ATION, fo precious to Hume: 


nity, cannot be conſidered under too many 


aſpects; and it were to be wiſhed, that 


authors, even thoſe who are moſt cele- 
brated, would not think themſelves above 
ſuch works as tend to form the riſing ge- 
neration. | | 


Notwithſtanding ſuch a maſs of writ- 
ings, (ſays a great philoſopher of theſe 
our days). that are intended to promote 
the public good, that firſt GREAT Good, 


which is the art of forming men and 


women, ſeems entirely forgotten, 


What an inungation of Romances daily 
overflows the land! Romances that tend 


only to debilitate the ſoul, as ſoon as ir 


is —_ of 0p thing like what we call 


_ FERCEP= 


Z 
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PERCEPTION, and that teach young peo- 
ple nothing but the Jargon of refined and 


ſtudied vice. 


Preceptors ſhould inſtruc their pupils 
for the world, convert inſtruction into 
paſtime, and ſeduce them as it were to 
virtue; and we hope this work, however 
puerile it may appear to ſome, will not be 


; looked upon as ſuch by thoſe who love 
their children or their ſcholars with that 


well- directed tenderneſs which is | inge- 


nious to effect the happineſs of ſuch an 


intereſting part of human nature. 
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9 PASTORAL, 


IMITATED FROM THE 


 MENALCAS and ALEXIS 
o r 
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O-E $a E R. 


N — — 8 ———— 


— — . 


8 0 EN E. . 4 e evith trees 
and underwood. + 


APH N E. (looking round her as ſhe enters) 
Robin ! Robin Where can you be got 

to, Robin ?—Should, ſhe after all be loſt ns. 22 
every ſheep we have, tis Robin we love moſt, 
—My little ſiſter frequently plays with her.. 

Dolly gives her bread, and ſhe knows Dolly 


juſt as well as me. Fri 'ghten'd) But what's that 
noiſe! —If it ſhould be a wolf (be runs away, _ 
but ventures to look back; then flops und pr anda IN | 


continues ſpeaking) No, no, I ſee a man among 
the buſhes. — But who is he, fer I never ſaw 


him in our village ?—He may be a thief for 


aught I know ; and therefore Lwill hide myſelf 
behind this tree. How melancholy he appears 
to be! ! and with what N he N 1 


- 


2 THE PITYING-HE ARTED 
An Ol D Man (appearing and talking to him- 
i. This bundle, as tis full of victuals for 
my poor dear children, ſhould ſeem very light; 
and yet how i has tired me! (/iinging it on the 
ground.) 255 | | 
DaHNE. He loves children; he will 
| therefore not hurt me. | 
iS The Orp Man. And yet, old age weighs 
| heavier on my ſhoulders, My affection gives 
me patience ; but what uſe is patience of? 
ſince time has taken all my ſtrength away. 
Poor children, you muſt think me abſent long. 
You cry, but do not, I am ſure, accuſe me.— 
You muſt know, dear babies. . . . F was in 
the right to diſbelieve you, and did well 
If I had brought away the bread ! left behind 
me with you, I ſhould not be hungry now /; but 


« —— — — 
* „ - . 
. 
— é ˙wÜ — — — _—_— 
- 


vl. «:». | . 
Dar HN E. Poor man !—lIt ſeems then he is 
hungry.— I am hungry too. | 


The Or D Man. Alas! (looking at the fun) 
*tis fix hours now ſince I came out; yes, that 
at leaſt ſince firſt I left them. Poſſibly, they 
may have eat the whole at once! If ſo, they 
are as badly off at preſent as the birds I ſaw 

this morning in their neſt. I pity'd the poor 
little things. Has any one then pity'd mine ? 
Daynant. Oh, I ſhould pity them, for my 
part, I am ſure, | | ; 
The Orp Man. Were to leave my bun- 
dle here, I could then get much ſooner home: 

but I am loſt, and cannot find my way. . 
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DaAPHNE. If I durſt ſhew myſelf, I would 
direct him. g . | 
The OLD Man. And the ſun will ſoon 
go down apace.——-I ſaw ſome cattle grazing 
| Hereabout juſt now. So, when the people 
come to drive them home, I may enquire the 
„ path. But, in the mean time, my poor chil- 
dren !—Tis their ſituation grieves me more a 
great deal than my own.—It I could only ſleep 
a little—(he reſts his head upon the bundle). 
DarHNE. Is he faſt already — No, he 
does but doze. And yet he ſeem'd fatigu'd. 
Yes, truly, he is quite aſleep. But he is 
hungry—he ſaid ſo himſelf. Poor man! At 
leaſt then I muſt let him reſt. Perhaps 


ut The Moraes of Daphne (drawing nigh 

ig, £92 Dorothy, another of ber children; but not yet 
in. fight). Daphne! Daphne! 

5 DoroTay: Siſter! Siſter! 


* The MornzR. Daphne !—Do you hear ? 
Where are you ? | 


— | Darnnsg. Here, here, mother. 4 

aw e mother appears holding Dorothy with one 
* hand, and hawing a porringer or baſon in the 

oor x 9%; g a porring 


+ other. Dorothy has a little baſtet on her arm, 
ewith bread and apples in it. 1 

The MorkER. I have found you then at 

?—But what? How hot you are ! You have 

een running. | 


Dar HN E. Yes, in be of Robin. 1 have 


dſt her. | | 
Ba Do- 


/ 
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Doxor kx. No, no, ſiſter ; the 1s in the 
houſe. 
Daynunz. The houſe? you don't fay fo! 
DoroTHY. And more than nts came home 


alone. 


Darnxz. How glad 1 am! as. glad as 1 


way ſorrowful juſt now 


DoxorRY. Yes, you are always feeding 
Robin! and on that account, ſhe leaves me. 
The MoTHeR. She was hungry ; and you, 


| Daphne, muſt be hungry too ; and therefore we 


have brought you out your dinner—ſo fit. down, 
my deareit; and you, Dolly. take your work 
out. 


(They fit Aw on the graſs. | Daphne takes the 


Porringer and baſtet, thinks a little, and then 
going forward, puts them both avithin the old 
man's reach, who flill continues ſleeping.) . 
Doxorar (ſhewing her work), See here, 
mother: I am wrong, I fancy? — 

The Mor HER - looking at it). Yes, indeed: 

Nay, ſtay a little. 

(Daphne, having got again into her Me 4 
keeps watching the old man; and now and then 
takes up a little bit of Art, aud tries to hit hi 
Hands, which having done, ſhe ſays) 

He will fancy it a leaf, or ſome ſuch matter 

(The old mai wakes and turns a little. Daphn 
Seems delighted.) 

The Mor HER (returning Doroth by Her work) 

There,—go on. — But where is N gon 


ms LITTLE SHEPHERDESS. 7 
will not eat one: my children ſhall. (Putting 
them into his pockets.) _ „ 

Dar HRE, I wiſh my mother had brought 
out as many more; he is ſo careful of his chil- 
dren! | | | 

The Or D Man. But the ſpoon, the por- 
ringer, and baſket, what am I to do with? 
J need only leave them.—Thoſe who brought 
the victuals will no doubt return to fetch them. 

The MoTHrer (“% Daphne). Ah, my dear- 
eſt Daphne, how rejoic'd I am to find you ſo 
compaſſionate a little creature !-—-Kiſs me, 

DAPHNE. My... N 

The Mor HER. Huſh !—He is ſaying ſome- 
thing. | 7 
The OLD Man, But my way! my way! 
who is it will dire me? How ſhall I get 
home? I will once more attempt to find the 
path, when I have taken up my load. (He at- 
tempts to get it on his ſhoulders, but wants ſtrength 
„ , ˙ Ce a F 

The MoTtTner. Let us go help him—or, 
on ſecond thonghts, ſeem paſſing by as acci- 
dentally.— No doubt, he will ſpeak to us. 

Dayranz. Pray don't tell him, mother, it 
way I that; ; | 

The MoTytr. No, no; and do you too, 
Dolly, hold your tongue.---(They paſs by the old 
man.) „„ ; 1 
The Ol Dp Man (&grawing near). My dear 
kind lady, hear Me. 5 

e The 
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The Morurx. Well! What would you 
have, good man ? 
The Oro Man. Be fo obliging as to tell 
me, which way I muſt go; for J have loſt my 


Way. 


The MoTnzrx. Where do you live? 

The OLD Man, If you would let me 
know . 

The Mornkzk. Where do you live, I alk ? 
Where would you go? 

The Or D Man, True, my charming lady; 
J was never in this avood before. . 

The MorTner. Youare miſtaken, I don't 
ſpeak about the wood. (To the children) 
Poor man ! How deaf he is! (To the old man) 
J aſk, where you would wiſh to go? 

The Orp Man. I live at Frogley, in the 
_ neighbourhood of Shoreham. - Poſſibly you do 
not know where Frogley is; but be ſo good as to 
direct me hence to Shoreham : when Lonce 
reach Shoreham, I ſhall eaſily find out the way. 

The MoTytr, You are not far from Shore- 
ham now. The way, however, is a little dif- 
ficult to find. 

Daruxz. Let me go with hen half a mile 
or ſo towards Shoreham. (Dr awving near the 
old man, I will ſhew you thither. 

The Oro Man. Will you, my dear little 
lady? Bleſs your kindneſs ; but pray tell me, 
have you accidentally ſeen any one 0 by this 
way? . 5 

Darn 


ou to, with her dinner ?—She has got away again! 4 
95 Look round about and find her. 
tell (Dorothy goes to and Fro, perceives ber fifter, and 8 
my comes back. 
| DAPHNE (in the interim). He turns quite 
the. other way. 
me Door HY. See mother. — There ſhe 18, 
| and looking through the branches of a pol- 
K ? lard. | 
The MoTHzw. (to Dorothy) Is it ſo! I ſee 
ay's the reaſon now then, of her running twice a- 
| way from dinner. She has found out ſome new 
ont I neſt I fancy. | 7 
ren) Do RO HY. Some new neſt? oh good! Let 
zan) us go ſee it to. 
The Mork ER. Since ſhe has ſhewn her- 
the MI {elf fo cunning, we muſt diſappoint her, and 
: do ſecure it for ourſelves.— What ſay you, Dolly? 
is to — Let us make mo noiſe, but get behind her 
once MI unexpectedly. 


way. 
ore- 


The Orp Man (waking). I cannot have 
dif- | 


ſlept long, methinks. 

Daynne. So much the better! 

The OLD Man. *Tis aſtoniſhing that I 
could ſleep at all; and that fo ſhort a ſlum- 


mile 
* the 


lietle 


however, no leſs hungry than I was. (Per- 
me, cin the victuals) But what is this I ſee 
this Oh heaven !—T muſt be in a dream, or he who 


takes care of the little birds has not forgot 
ArH me. EO» | 


„ Darius 


1 
| 
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(They go round about, intending to ſurprize ber.) 5 


ber ſhould have thus refreſhed me.—I am yet, 


4 


| 
4 
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Darhx E. Aye; ; that I remember reading 
in the Bible. 

The OLD Max. He has ſent his wy to 
me. 
| Daynne. I ſhall fall a crying. 

The Oly Man. Poflibly, he may have 
ſent to feed my children. He has ſeen their 
innocence, and firſt of all aſſiſted them. (He 


takes the porringer, and. then pulls off his hat.) 


Great God ! if I am not entirely unworthy of 
thy goodneſs, let me praiſe thee for it. (He 
begins to cat.) 
Dayanz, With what appetite he eats ! 
The Mor hER (drawing nigh, and ſeeing 
the old man upon the ground, calls out to Dorothy), 


My child! my child ! Come hither, 


DoroTuy, Well ?—what is it, mother? 

The Mor HER, iy Ning Dolly up and pointing 
through the branches.) Do you lee there, Dolly? 

DorxoTay. He is eating ſiſter's dinner! 

The MorhER. Peace, and kiſs me. You 
obſerve what Daphne has been doing, and will 
imitate her when you have occaſion ? Do you 
promiſe me you will ? 

Doxor HY. Yes, yes. dear mother; and 


vou likewiſe. 


The MorgERx. Let us go op to her. 
Darane.. After this, he will be able to 


a bY on. 


The O1.D Man (Puttin 57 down the porringer 
and reaching to the baſket) . What? bread and ap- 
ples! But I find myſelf no —__ hungry, — 

il 


anger 


will 


LI TT LE SHEPHERDESS.. 


Darune: This way? 8 "oy 

The OED Max. Ves. Can you tell me 
Who it was that brougbt me victuals? | 
Dayanz. Brought you victuals? 
The OLD Max. Yes, while I was faſt 
aſleep. Here is the porringer and baſcet = 

ere in. Did you ſee no one ? | 


Dayant. No one. 
The Orv Man. There has notwithſtand- 


ing ſome one, my good child, been here, and 


ſhould like to find. out who it was. 
DA PRHRNE. And why? f 
The OLD Man. To bleſs him, ; | 
DaranE., Bleſs then the whole world, good 
daddy; and your bleſſing will be ſure to fall 
on the right perſon. 
The MorRHER (7% Dolly, who had taken up 
the porringer and baſket). Well, and why do = 
take up the things ? 
Doxor HY. To carry them in doors. 
The Oro Man (remarking this laſt anſwer), 
I thought as much, my dear good children. 
But although you might have hid it from me, 
you could not have done ſo from that eye ob- 
ſerving all things. It is he that muſt reward. 
you, and will Ji ewiſe. I did ſomething much 
leſs noble than what you have done this morn- 
ing, and his providence has recompenſed me 
for it by your means. 


Dayant. And what, pray, did 1 you do 
then? 
| 2 e, 
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The Orv Man. I was cutting wood, and 
near the ſpot found out a little neſt, The mo- 
ther, (I believe it was a linnet,) fluttered round 
me, and ſeemed much diſtreſſed. She durſt not 
go among her young ones. They were all ex- 
petting her with open mouths, becauſe they 
I looked a little at them and be- 
thought me of my children. 

Daynane. Are your children very little 
then ? 

The Or 0 M an. My children are all dead. And 
thoſe I ſpeak of now are orphans they have left 
behind them. So I pity'd the poor things, and 
whiſper'd to myſelf as follows ; I can eaſily go 
further and make up my burthen. Upon this, I 


Aruck into the wood, and ſcarcely knowing which 


way I got out, have loſt myſelf, I ſhould by 
this time ſurely have been dead with want, but 
for your charity. This charity will not be loſt, 


Tis written here (laying his hand on his heart) ; 


The good 


*tis written elſewhere likewiſe. 


deeds we do live after us. You are, as yet, too | 
young that you ſhould know all this; but you 


will find it ſo hereafter. Would you think it? 
In our neighbourhood there lives a little“ lady, 
ſcarcely older than the youngelt of you two, 
that at her tender time of life is wonderfully 


* Alluding to a princeſs, for whoſe entertainment 
Geſſner wrote this little Paſtoral, and had it repreſented. 
She ſuggeſted to him the idea of it; upon which he 
worked the thought wp into an idyllium, as he calls it. 


n good, 
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good. The miſery of others gives her real pain; 
and when ſhe can, ſne comforts them in their 
diſtreſſes. For the good ſh already done, 
ſne is rewarded. She is bleſſed by every one 
that knows her. Without promiſing you will 
exactly imitate her, I dare anſwer you will ſtrive 
to do ſo; and by firiving, make your mother 
and yourſelves completely happy. Will you 
help me, madam, to take up my load? I ſcarce 
dare aſk you, but I cannot take it up myſelf. 


— 


1 & Rs 


1 


e The Mor nER. With all my heart, good 
man. | EE” 

d Dar HRE. Let me aſſiſt you, mother. 

it W- Dororuy. And me likewiſe. = 

d The O.d Man. Heaven reward your cha- 

> Wity. (7o Daphne) You promiſed you would put 

1 e in the way, my little maid. | | 

bh Dayrane. Yes, yes; fear nothing. I will 

ew you. i 

1 The MoTHer. In returing, Daphne, ſtop 

"+ Pot by the way. I will prepare you ſomething 

4 ood for dinner. You muſt certainly be hun- 

| ry. | | 1 

2 WW Dayunz. No, dear mother; on the other 


and, by parting with my dinner, I have given 
vielf a deal of pleaſure This way, daddy, this 
ay. | ; FA 
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The labours of the plain to drown!; 


And o'er earth's ſurface ſwept their . ; 0 


And for nobility with me, 
Tho' thou dar'ſt urge thy mad-brain'd plea? 


« 12 'F 
| pa * 3 Wi 
THUNDERBOLT and CLOUD. 
FT: 3 22 % 
THE ſun was ſunk; and o'er the world, 
Jove all his ſtorms together hurl'd ; 
Loud thunders rent the, frighted ear, 


And lightnings ſeem'd to ſcorch the ſphere. 
Their fluicy ſtores the clouds pour'd downy 


\ 


The winds burſt forth with loud affray, | 


While in the univerſal dread, 

Mon, herds, and fowl to covert ſped. 
While thus the world, in wild gk, ; 

Enjoy'd not the repoſe of night, 

A thunderbolt began to roll, 

With rumbling ſound from pole to pole: : 

But in its progreſs, to a cloud, 

Hung o'er the earth, thus cried aloud: 
Dar'ſt thou, vile maſs of vapours, ſay, 

In the wide heavens thus thwart my way? 

What art thou made of, tho? the ſun 

Rais'd thee from earth, where now thou'rt hung: 


Poſt thou not mark the lightning's force, 
How 1t precedes my rapid courſe? 

Doſt thou not ſee the hills even ſhake, 
When o'er their tops my way | take? 


-T ax 


* ; 
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THE THUNDERBOLT AND.CLOUD. 13 © 
J am Jove's voice, and frequent's hurl'd, 
Vindictive round a guilty world, 
What then the wonder, if whene'er . 
Cleaving as now the vacant air, 53 
Thro' the wide vault my voice I rear, 
Nature herſelf is chill'd with fear? 25 
This is my boaſt; while thou Aye I, 
Such was the humble cloud's reply, 
J, of ſelf- praiſe the boaſted ſſ rain, So 
Loud thus and long pour'd out, diſdain, 
Yet muſt I fay, ſince thus defied, | 
Elſe would the vaunt ſeem ſprung from pride, 
When, as at preſent, I deſcend 
Thus near the earth, I prove man's friend ; 
Since with my -copious ſtores of rain, 
Timely I'm preſent to-reſtrain e = 
What thou wouldſt miſchievous perform, 
Thou and thy partner in the ftorm: 
Thou and that lightning, whoſe dire force 
Marſhals thy all-deſtructive courſe. 
Safe from one conflagration, 1 . 
Keep the vaſt ſphere of earth and ſky; 
Since the whole globe and ſtarry frame 
Thou wouldſt enwrap in general flame. | 
his have I now in charge to do; | 1 
his of thy murderous ſchemes the view. 
And, when, beſides, what time the vault 
ears not thy bolt with ruin fraught, 
Born from the South ſome mid-day gale 
Brings near the earth my fleecy veil, 
Pleas'd, I behold the lab*ring hind 
I an leſs the kind gods that bleſs mankind: 
. „ Water'd 


ung: 


* 
' 
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Water'd by me, his fields increaſe, 

And his heart ſmiles with joy and peace. 

| They; who, like heaven, poſſeſs a place 
Rais'd o'er the reſt of human race, 

Should from their height, well pleas'd, let fall, 

Natively good, their gifts on all ; 

Nor, with a tyrant's impious joy, 

Cr velly great, their kind deſtroy. 


—ü— . 
a 
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UNGRACIOUS SON Reclaim'd. 


Mr. LoveLace; two of his Farenvs; & 
STRANGER, anda LITTLE Boy. 


R. LovELACE {putting up the cards, with 
«which the company had juſt been playing. / 
So then every thing is ſettled ; and my win⸗ 
nings are juſt four and ſix pence. | 
The STRANGER. I have loſt a crown. A 
crown, and ſo much time into the bargain. 


FIRST FRIEND. Which is _— about — : 


three halfpence more. 
The STRANGER. Methinks you might have 
ſet my time down at a certain perſon's wages. 
Mr. LoveLace. Well, give me a game at 

cards. One benefit atiending i it is this: that it 
N ſome fallings out, —_ poſſibly it 


may 
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may occaſion others. When your hands were 
full, you were good neighbours. Ee 
FIRST FRIEND. You muſt know, my 
friend is a philoſopher ; he never plays, but from 
compaſſion to the company, that ſcandal may 
not circulate among then. | 
The STRANGER. I had pleaſed myſelf, I 
muſt confeſs, with thinking how much enter- 
tainment I ſhould gather from the company and 
converſation of a gentleman of ſo much ſpirit as 
the maſter of the houſe had been deſcribed to me, 
Mr. LovElAck. You compliment me, fir. 
The STRANGER. No, on my honour. But 
no matter. All the miſchief is now over. To 
my money you are weleome, I ſhould only like 
to have my time reſtored. | | ng 
FIRST STRANGER, With all our hearts; 
your crown is all we wanted. But, friend Jack, 
ſince it appears you put ſo great a value on 
your time, remember we have {till ſome portion 
of the evening we may ſpend according to your 
notion, properly, that is, in converſation. We 
Have ſtill an hour in hand. | 
SECo D FrlEND, Aye, aye; but recol- 
lect, no women that you know ſo frequently ex- 
el in oratory ; they would certainly keep up 
the converſation. WG 


5 Flas T FRIEND. Well ſaid, Harry! 

5 Mr. LoVvELACEk. But the gentleman, as 
ue has ſuch a great antipathy to cards, may 
nay Wcaſonably be expected to ſtart topics, and 


eep up that converſation he declares * | 


genious as to ſtart freſh ſubje&s? 
have before our eyes, at all times, ſomething or 


For example's ſake, this little gentleman, — 


(To the child) My little fellow, do you know 


if I thought him mine. 


OTE 
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fond of. Now, amon gft ſuch friends as are 
of any ſtanding, how can one be always ſo in- 


„ 0 . 


The STrancaer. With-ſubmiſſion, fir, we 
another that will amply furniſh us with ſubjects. 


Come hither, my good man.—Who could keep 
company a quarter of an hour with fuch a lovel 
fellow, and be tongue-tied ? I quote this, as one 
alone among a multitude of means that may be 
thought of to ſet folks a gabbling.—(To Mr. 
Lovelace) Is he yours, fir ? | 1 
Mr. LoveLace, I have frequently been told 
ſo, by his mother. - EPL 
The STRANOGCER. And you need ſuch in- 
formation ? Happily for you, fir, the delight 
with which you view him, tells me otherwiſe, 


which of the company is your papa? = 
"The Cur; awe eur 100. ' -* 
Mr. LovxLAcE. And who pray has ſo great 
an honour ? „*** | 
The CHILD. Who? Why who but you, 
papa? | . 
Mr. LovzLAck, The truth is, I have 
ſhewn him now and then ſome kindneſs, juſt as 


The CruitD. Aye, ſo you have; and you 
ſhall ſhow me more, I warrant you, papa. 

The STRANGER. There's for you; but 
my little dear, what makes you view me with 


{ 


! * 


ſuch earneſtneſs, as if I were an old acquain- 

tance! Do you like me? 

The Cuit op. N ON 

The STRANGER. Not like me! and why 
Tay ? OS ; | 

5 The Cul LD. "EI your face is rum- 
led. 

F Mr. LoveLace. Oh fye, Charles ! If you 

had had the ſmall pox ſo, your face would like- 

wiſe be as rumpled, as you call it, 

Second FRIEND. Let me have a little 
converſation with you. I obſerve, my dear. 
Aye, what, pray, is it I obſerve ? 

The Cn11.d. Obſerve). pray what does 
that mean? 

S Eco FRIEND. Why it means the ſame 
as if a perſon were to ſay, 1 ſee. Now tell me 
what I ſee? 

The CHILI D. See ?---Nothing. Vou don't 
ſee ; you ſquint. (They all laugh.) 

SECOND FRIEND. You little urchin !' You 
ſhould notwithſtanding ſay, i ſee... 

The CryiLp. No. 1 ſhould tell a ſtory 


quint. ---Pray don't he? 
Mr. LoveLace. Charles! What REAR 
Have done, fir. - ; 
The STRANGER. It is I am the occafion 
fall this; and I ſhall get my little friend into 
liſgtace. So, gentle olks, with your per- 
iſſion, for tw enty minutes, reaſonable enter- 
Cc 13 tainment, 
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hen; for Mr. What-d' Weng = knows you 
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tainment, 1 will read a letter which a rpg 
this morning put into my hand. He ſaid he had 
received it from the vriter- (Here it 
15) --===- and as he thought it was uncom- 
monly affecting, copied it; but leaving out 
the names, for which 1 did not 1 him.---Shall 
I read it? 
FIRST FRIEND. Certainly. 
Mr. Lovelace. By all means. 
Second FRIEND. We will be as mute as 
| fiſhes. | 
The STRANGER. Here is to begin cben- 
Hem! hem! hem! (he reads) A Letter from 
a father, on the unnatural conduct of his ſon. 
I am infirm, bent down with years, and ba- 
niſhed here into a country, where I have no 
pther more acceptable ſociety than my old age, 
and where I am abandoned to a mercenary 
ſervant, deſtitute of common charity, without 
conſideration for my helpleſs ſtate, and always 
certain to forget me, when I am not trouble- 
ſome, or do not put his ſurly nature out of pa- 
tience by inſiſting on my right to ſome attention. 
J am here, in ſhort, without the leaſt ſupport, 
except the pity this unfeeling ſervant ought to 
ſhew me; but, of which he has fo little, that 
he aggravates the grievous ſituation I am left 
in.by his maſter. | Shall I tell you what is now 
to fellow! ? I muſt do ſo, fir, ſince *tis the cir- 
cumſtance that moſt afflicts me, and, indeed, 
that conſtitutes the bitterneſs of my diſtreſs.— 
This maſter I have juſt now mentioned is my ſon. 
1 am 


i; 
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T am perſuaded, my condition moves you; yet 
whatever be the bounty of your heart, you 
cannot have a perfect ſenſe thereof. You ſhould 
be wholly in my fituation; you ſhould be a fa. 
ther as myſelf am, to conceive how much I 
ſuffer. | 8 ; 
*Tis a great unhappineſs; no doubt, for one 
ſo old as 1 am, to become the ridicule of thoſe 
about him ; or be left entirely at the mercy of 
ſuch people as are neither his relations, friends, 
or neighbours. Grievous is it for him to be 
conſcious he has none that will humanely intereſt 
their feelings in his favour, and aſſiſt him to en- 
dure with patience the remainder of his life, in 
which he is, and of neceſſity muſt be, a burthen 
to himſelf. In ſuch a ſituation, my dear friend, 
J fay again, a man is truly to be pitied. In a 
word, he ſuffers greatly, and then dies. But 
be perſuaded that the miſerable ſtate of ſuch a 
man is nothing in compariſon of mine, if he 
ſhould have no children—if God's providence. 
ſhould not have made him the unhappy father 
of a child who can renounce him. 1 
No; 'tis nothing to be left of all men, an 
have only to lament their want of kindneſs, and 


men in general ſnould have no pity. They are 
nothing to you; and if even they compaſſion- 
ate your ſituation, you muſt teaze them, as it 
were, to do ſo. Though they do not pity von, 
they may have ſome humanity for others; and 

in 


compaſſion. Tis not to be wondered at, that 


% 


ſorrow or deſpair ; but J, fir, am no otherwiſe 


1 thought, I could command whenever J ſhould 


imagined, independent on the kindneſs or hu- 
manity of men. If he were generous or no, 
what mattered that to me? for nature, preju- 
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in caſe you were not in affliction, you would not 
expect compaſſion from them. _ 
But conſider what a fon ſhould be! Think 
how a father ought to look upon him, and what 
certainly he may expect he ſhould perform! In 
God's name, 1s a ſon the ſame as any other hu- 
man being to a father? It is here expreſſion 
fails me; and my heart ſinks down entirely | 
overwhelmed with anguiſh, Tis in this re- 
ſpect I ſuffer what one cannot with propriety |þ 
call ſorrow or deſpair, and nothing more; but | 
what is infinitely worſe.—Yes, yes; one may | 
be ſaid to live, and have ſome ſort of hope in 


woos an. 


connected with exiſtence and mankind than by 
a ſadneſs that annihilates my ſoul, and leaves 
me without hope. Mankind renounce me ; 
and in ſuch a ſituation, *tis but men that do ſo: 
but my ſon renounces me ; and that is juſt as if 
J were renounced by nature. He was all my 
ſuccour and ſupport ;—a ſuccour and ſupport, 
which nothing, I ſuppoſed, could poſſibly de- 


prive me of; — a ſuccour and ſupport, that, as 


be in want ;—a ſuccour and ſupport, which, I 


dice itſelf, the education fathers commonly 
beſtow upon their children, and the tenderneis 
with which they bring them up, all theſe _ 

ET | JJ 7, 


_s * 


J . 


pon it as my own; and fancied every thing 
his heart. - Suppoſing he had been devoid of 


onnected in much ftronger ties. to me. Sup- 
dofing him a wretch, moſt hateful to the world 
t large, could Þ have hated him, or therefore 
eſs conſidered him my ſon? To have our love, 
lo we expect our children, by their morals, 


dad character upon us? It may very poſſibly 
afflict, but does not alienate us. | 

tterly forgot your father from the depth to 
hich you have reduced me, and in which I 
anguiſh, tis my love that thus complains. You 
ave not quenched that in me; for tis that 
lone remonſtrates on account of your beha- 
iour. Life is grown a burthen to me, for no 
dther reaſon than becauſe 1 love you fill as 
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Juffer only as 'tis you that give me pain. Your 


dverflows with its affetion. 1 have not been 
ble to forget I am your father ; how have you 
deen able to forget you are my ſon? There is 
0 longer any object then, belonging to me in 


hy obſervation. ] am in the world, a ſtranger 
o it, and unnoticed by a ſon, whom I regret 


va. 


ould have excepted me from other*men with- - 


onour in his dealings with the world, he was 


ould deſerve it? What effect, alas, has their 


Yes, dear ſon, ſtill dear, though you have | 


much as I have always loved you. No; I 


eart no longer knows me, but my heart ſtill 


nature. All is ſunder'd from me. I fee + 
zothing but a defert on whatever ſide I turn 


and 
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ured me, as I thought, his love. I looked 
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and call to my aſſiſtance, but who will not 


hear. ; : ; 
And yet, what is it 1 have done againſt this 
ſon? Of half a dozen children 1 had once, he 
is the only one now left me, I was never rich; 
but then, I loved him tenderly ; and in the 
education I beſtowed upon him, my œconomy 
and induſtry ſupplied the place of riches. Haig 
improvement equalled my deſire. I ſent him 
to the Univerſity for further learning ; and de- 
nied myſelf even neceſſaries, to ſupport him 
there,” —— | | "Nos g 
(Here Lovelace is diſcovered ſomewhat agitated ; ill © 
but the Company, deffrous as they ſeem to hear ill | 
the letter, and not dreaming at what individual L 
tit is lewelFd, do not ſee it.) 4 

— To ſay the truth, he made fo great 2 
- progreſs while at college, as to gain the Fiend- 
ſhip and eſteem of thoſe who knew him; and, MW -* 
his figure being rather recommendable, a lady 1 
noticed him, and formed ſo advantageous an 
idea of his merit, as to offer him her daughter 1 

for a wife, if he had any thing. Whatever 
he could hope for was with me. My whole s 
eſtate conſiſted of two little farms ; of which, 
one came to me upon my father's death-bed, 
and the other I r pate" Both together 

had till now ſubſiſted us, with great ceconomy W- 

upon my part. | * 
He wrote me the propoſals of the lady, pointed 
put what great advantages would follow from fis. 
the match, and added that his happineſs was in 
| : . | my 
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my hands. Alas! it could not be in better, 
I ſet out for Oxford, and agreed at once to give 
him half my little property immediately, and the 
remaining half at my deceaſe. | 

He married quickly after; and launched forth 
into a line of buſineſs; ſuch as he had previouſly 
made choice of. His poor wife was taken from 
him the next year in child- birth. At her death, 
I underwent a real loſs : ſhe loved me, and on 
my part, never while I live ſhall I forget her. 


when, as my ſon informed me, he had need of 
nearly eighteen hundred pounds, for certain pur- 

poſes, but which I will not now detain you bv re- 

lating. Of theſe eighteen hundred pounds he bor- 

rowed upwards of two thirds, but could not get the 
reſt in ſuch a way. At that time I was pleaſed 

with his behaviour ; I imagined him more an- 

xious for my happineſs than I myſelf was; and 

in ſelling the remainder of my property, to make 
the ſum up, I imagined I ſhould only change 
the nature of it. 

I did ſell it, therefore; as he wiſhed ; and 
gave it him without requiring any thing by 
way of what is called ſecurity. , We ſettled the 
affair without the intervention of one witneſs 2 
the whole money was employed according to 
his views, and the intentions he had formed, 
ſucceeded even more than he had thought they 
ould do. He was now grown wealthy, and 
gave over buſineſs ; fell into another way of 
life, and to thoſe honeſt friends he had till 'now 
onforted with, ſoon added otters much more 

= : con- 


She had not been dead above three months 
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conſequential. He got rid of thoſe old friends, 
whoſe intimacy in his thought diſgraced him, 
and began at laſt to bluſh at being called my 
fon. | | 
This alteration I perceived; but thought 
myſelf at firſt miftaken. Much about that time 
I happened to be taken ill, and {aw he ſlighted 
me. His ſervants, following the example, 
often would neglect me likewite, and this gave 
me real pain. I begged to ſee him in my 
chamber, which he had not entered for five days 
before. He came: I told him with how little 
care I was attended. You are very difficult, 
J fancy, father, was his anſwer.-—— This is the 
' firſt time you ever told me fo, ſaid I, and your 
behaviour hurts me.—lt was ſurely not worth 
while, fir, to take all this trouble, anſwered he, 
that you might pick a quarrel with me, as you 
do with every body. You are taken all the 
care of you ſhould wiſh for, and yet always 
grumble. What can I do in the caſe? En- 
deavour to get better; and when once your 
health 1s re-eſtabliſhed, I adviſe you to go 
down into the country, You will be much 
happier there than here, and live according to 
your fancy. I am in a way of life that does 
not ſuit you, and when ſeparated, we ſhall not 
be always bickering with each other. | 
Having ſaid thus much, he quitted the apart - 
ment, while a footman, who had heard him, 
turned away his head and laughed. _ 
My ſon's behaviour ſhocked me, but the ſer- 
vant's pierced my heart. I ſa how fad 2 
RD ſtate 
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fate I was redueed to; and could compre- 
hend I was become no better than a ſtranger 
in the houſe of my own fon. For ſome time 


after that l kept my bed. When 1 was bet- 


ter, I got up: my ſtrength by this time was 
reſtored a little, and I dreſſed myſelf as well 
as I was able; for my clothes were not 
in very good condition, I had never men- 
tioned any thing about them to my ſon; and 
he had not thought proper, of his own accord,, 


to recommend my having others. They were 


going to fit down to dinner, and I called out 


| tor a ſervant to aſſiſt me in deſcending. They 


replied, but not a ſoul appeared. I tried then 
to proceed myſelf, ſupported by my cane; but 
hardly had got half way down, before my ſon 
came out from his apartment. What are you 
about, ſaid he? What meggot takes you? J 
have company to-day, and are you fit to come 
among them? Do you fear we ſhall not ſend 
you up your dinner? Take my father back to 
his apartment, ſaid he to a ſervant, and went 
in. For my part, I was motionleſs. | 
The footman helped me to go up again; 
and, with a ſneer, inſinuated I was yet a chic- 
ken, as he ſaid. I made no anſwer to this fel- 
low, who inſulted me by ſuch a ſpeech, while 
he was doing what his maſter bade him. Grief 
indeed had cloſed my lips up. I re-entered my 
apartment, like a man who knows not where 
he 15, 1 thought I ſhould have fainted, and de- 
red to have a glaſs of wine. It was not 
brought 
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brought me till near twenty minutes after, when 
my dinner likewiſe came; but which J coul 
not eat. | ; 

I wore the day out, in a ſtate of mind one 
may imagine better than deſcribe. My ſighs 
and tears were mixed together. Whither ſhall 
I go! was my inceſſant exclamation. I have 
nothing in the world I can call mine. No 
houſe, no clothes, no money. I am robbed of 
every thing. 5 | 

However, when I went to bed, it was my re- 
ſolution to bid farewel to my ſon and every thing 
belonging to him. I deſigned to viſit a kind 
friend, inform him of my ſituation, and deſire 
advice. With this intention, I got up next 
morning much before my uſual hour, and drefſ« 

ed. 

My ſon muſt have been told what I was 
doing; for he came into my room, or rather 
met me at the door, as I was going out, and 
ſtopped me. What new whim is this, ſaid he, 
and what do you intend by getting up ſo early, 
father ?—I am going, I made anſwer, to ſome 
charitable friend or other, who will give me 
bread, and let me eat it comfortably. I have 
nothing I can call my own. You know it. 
My affection has completely tripped me. 
J muſt go before my clothes are worn to tatters, 
and not ſtay till J am under the neceſſity o 
aſking for a blanket to throw over me, that! 
may leave your houſe,””- 4 

The LITTLE Bor (interrupting). And do 

| wu”, Fou 
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you think, ſir, ſnould he ſtay till all his clothes 
are worn to tatters, that the bad man will then 
let him have a blanket ? | 
The STRANGER, He would hardly, I ſup- 
poſe, deny him that, my little fell. | 
The LiTTLE Boy. Oh, if I were the bad 
man, [ would. 0 
The STRANGER. You would? 
 TheLiTTLE Boy. Yes, that I would. I 
| would but give him half a blanket. 
| The STRANGER. Half a blanket ! 


The LITTLE Boy. No. I would lay by 
the other half, that when I had a ſon myſelf, 
and were obliged to leave him like this poor 
old man that you are reading of, I might have 
ſomething to throw over my own ſhoulders, 
(At this remark, the embarraſſment of Lovelace 
_ wifibly encreaſes, and he cannot lift his head 

1p. ) 

The STRANGER (turning za the ret). Did 
you ever hear the like ? 

. FizsT FRIEND. A ſhrewd remark indeed: 
but finiſh. 
The SrRAN GER. Where did I break off? 
O here That I may leave your 
ouſe. Fine arguing this, ſaid he! What 
hims and fancies you old people always have! 
50 you are vaſtly hurt at what I told you yeſ- 
erday. Dear ſon, ſaid I, you have already 
zurt my mind ſufficiently. Let me be gone 
ithout another word between us: every ſyl- 
able you utter is a dagger to my heart. You 

D 2 cannot 
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do you know where papa is gone. 


intimated to yourſelf, and ſpared us both a dea 


or you worry any one with your complainings, 
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cannot tell how much you make me ſuffer, — 
Oh, a truce to all this nonſenſe, anſwered he. 
There are a thouſand things you might have 
intimated to yourſelf? (Lovelace riſes.) 
FIRST FRIEND. What now ?---"Tis al- 
moſt finiſhed---Won't you ſtay. and hear it? 
5 He goes out auithout replying.) 
The STR ANGER. What's the matter? 

FIRST FRIEND. He muſt ſure be ill. He 
did not anſwer when I ſpoke. My little man, 


The LITTLE Boy. No, fir. 

Second FRIEND. Well, let him loſe it 
if he chuſes. Vou had beſt go on, fir. Is it 
nearly finiſhed ? „ 

The STRANGER. All, excepting half a 
page, or thereabouts. (Continues reading) 
There are a thouſand things you might have 


of trouble. You are old and-ailing, You 
have lived a great deal in the country, and 
your. notions and behaviour do not ſuit with 
London. You ſhould firſt of all yourſelf have 
wiſhed to keep away from ſuch as viſit here. 
A fine thing truly for me to behold you talk- 
ing with polite and well-bred people that your 
oddities are ſure to ſet a laughing ! For the 
caſe is ſo. Can you ſuppoſe this pleaſes me? 
And yet, you will be always thruſting in your o: 
noſe where no one wants you. There can. be 
no need that we ſhould quarrel with each other 
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1 will inſtantly give orders for a chaiſe to 
take you down to Norfolk. You may have my 
country houſe there, to do with it what you 
like, From time to time I will be ſure to 
come and ſee you ; ſo farewel. You ſhall ſet 
out immediately; and I muſt be about my 
buſineſs in the city. | 
It was thus we-parted, fir. He quitted me 
without embarraſſment, without the leaſt kind 
| word, excepting that of father, which his lips 
indeed pronounced, but which he felt not in 
his heart. He went away without the leaſt 
emotion, either at my languid ſtate of mind, =: 
or at the tears I ſhed, or at the mournful fi- 6 
lence I reſigned myſelf to. Quickly after, came a wo 
ſervant to pack up my things : they hurried 
me down ſtairs, and 1 was put into a chaiſe 
that brought me here, where I have now been 
languiſhing theſe two years. paſt and upward, 
where my ſon has never once appeared accord- 
ing to his word, and where 1 hve without the 
comforts, and even ſometimes neceſſary things 
of life.“ — And that's the whole. | | 
FigsT FRIEND. A very moving letter! 
Second FRIEND. Which we thank you 
for, fir, | N 3 : 
The LITTLE Boy. It has made me cry. 
The STRANGER, Poor little fellow! But 
our hoſt? I fancy he is gone to weep alone. 
He ſeemed affected, if I ſaw things properly, 
While I was reading. 
Fizsr FRIEND. Yes, he did ſo. His e- 
D 3 motions 
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motions were quite viſible. He has himſelf a 
father, you muſt. know ; and were it not for 
that good underſtanding I have always taken 
notice of between them, I ſhould really ſuppoſe 
this letter had excited in him e more 
than pity.---1 ſincerely hope | 

SECOND FRIEND. Hope! what ? They 
are upon the beſt of terms together 3 ; and re- 

rt, — always aggravates miſunderſtandings 
— thoſe that ought to live with each 
other with the greateſt cordiality, was never 
known to ſpeak in .prejudice of Lovelace, 
There was nothing in the letter perſonal re- 
ſpecting him. ö 

The STRANGER, I age there was not, 
for three reaſons ; for your friend's ſake ; for 
his father's, as you ſay; and for my own: but 
who comes here ? 

ASERVAN r (coming in). A letter from my maſ- 
ter, gentlemen. It is for you, ſir (o the ſeranger). 

The STRANGER, Me! a letter! What 
can this mean? (Opening it and reading to him. 
felt.) 

The SE VAN T. I was bid to tell you like- 
wiſe, ſupper will be ready by the time you may 
have re = the letter, Maſter Charly, you muſt go 
to bed, (To the company) I ſhall return, and 
light you to the ſupper room, when I have 
ſeen the little boy up ſtairs. . 

The LITTLE Boy. Good * (He get 
out with the ferwant.) 

The STRANGER, Here is a letter I _ 
ED rea 
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read, it ſeems, before we quit the room. Tis 
wrote by Mr. Lovelace in a hurry, as he ſays, 
and well worth hearing through. 

FIRST FRIEND. My mind miſgives me! 
SgcodDp FRIEND. lis impoſlible! but 
let % hr | 
The STRANGER (reading). © You have 
ended, my good fir, a worthy but unhappy fa- 
ther's ſorrows ; and reclaimed from farther 
guilt, and very likely ruin, his ungracious 
ſon. I write this letter, and the incloſed, as 
well as I am able, in the greateſt hurry and 
remorſe of conſcience. Providence has wild 
you ſhould have read your letter in my hear. 
ing. It was written by my father, and each 
paſſage in it is a truth. It is, as I believe, the 
only mention he has ever made of his diſtreſs- 
ful caſe to any one; for he was wont to keep 
his ſorrows to himſelf; and i, as you may very. 
eaſily ſuppoſe, was never likely to make public 
my unfilial-like deportment. Hence fair 
report beſtowed upon me, as a ſon, by all that 
know us. Read this letter to my friends with 
you below, as well as that within it. 1 am 
ſo much agitated, that I cannot poſſibly return 
this evening to you; but be chearful in my 
abſence. 1 requeſt it of you. 1 could fay 
much more, but have not time, When you 
have read the incloſed, pray ſeal and let the 
poſtman have it. I can hear him ringing in 
the ſtreet, at preſent. My poor father ought 
to lock upon you as his guardian angel. Say- 

| | _ 
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ing this, I need not add another ſyllable, « or 
end with any compliment, however cuſtomary 
at the cloſe of letters. 

Your's fir, therefore, briefly, 
| HENRY LOVELACEB.“ 
Thus much, gentlemen, for one; and now for 
the incloſed. (He reads again.) 
« To HENRY LoveLace, Eſq, at Dis in 

Norfolk. 

Deareſt Father, 
Providence has ſhown me the unworthineſs 

of my behaviour to the beſt of parents; but 
your ſorrows are now ended. I will come 
down, poſt, to-morrow morning. Think of 
ſeeing me next day at fartheſt, I will keep 
my word; and on my knees aſſure you that 
you ſhall not find me for the future any other 
than your grateful ſon. This declaration J ſhall 
make with pleaſure; and *tis not without a 
ſecret ſatisfaction J inform you how much ! 
am now convinced 1 have been till this mo» 
ment, 
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Your ungracipus 
| | Henry LOVE LACE.“ 
The STRANGER. Well, what think you ? 
FIRST FRIEND. I began to doubt as much. 
SECOND FRIEND. I am aſtoniſhed; and 


can ſcarcely credit what l hear! (The ſervant . 
returns.) 1 V 
FIRST FRIEND. But we are waited for; 


we can talk over this ſtrange matter a we fi 
at _— Ln 
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THE maſter of a veſſel from Japan was forced 
by ſtreſs of weather to that part of India, 
nigh the Ganges, where it falls into the ſea, 
His ſhip was ſo much damaged as to need re- 
pair: while this was going on, the Japaneſe 
amuſed his curioſity at intervals, by viſiting the 
capital, as well as other places nigh the port, 
One day, he ftrayed into a public place, where 
all rhe converſation turned upon a beautiful 
young woman, that in. two days? time at fur- 
theſt was to burn herſelf beſide the body of her 
huſband, who had died the day before. He 
never heard of ſuch a horrid cuſtom ; therefore, 
notwithſtanding he was well acquainted with the 
Janguage, he ſuppoſed he had miſunderſtood the 
matter, and enquired if it was ſo in fact. The 
perſon he addreſs'd made anſwer in the affir- 
ative; and added, that in two days? time they 
vere to loſe the lovelieſt widow ever ſeen. 
his mode of burning was a cuſtom, he con- 
inued, prevalent in every part of India, and 
hough women were not forc'd upon it, there 

vere ſome, who would not upon any terms be 
ſo unfaſhionable as to live when they had loft 
their huſbands. Such a barbarous cuſtom very 
nuch ſurpriſed and ſhocked the Japaneſe, who 
| | wiſhed 
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| wiſhed to have an introduction to the widow, 

Such was the deſcription of her charms, that very 
robably he would have rather wiſhed ſhe ſhould 

3 gone for conſolation to the living, than 


thus mingle with the dead. The introduction 
he obtained, and had the pleaſure too of be- 


ing well received. He found the Indian 
with her waiting women and relations round 


about her; and, however ſtrange it ſeems, ſhe 
was as cheerful as if nothing of the kind was to 
befal her. He apologized for having taken ſuch 
a freedom as to introduce himſelf. She an- 
ſwered, and excuſed it quite politely, In the 
end, when many compliments had paſſed be- 
tween them both, the Japaneſe and Indian en- 
tered on the following converſation. - 
The JayanEese, What! and is it true then? 
Will you abſolutely burn yourſelf alive in two 
days time, becauſe your huſband 1s deceaſed? 
It makes one's hair ſtand up on end; and there. 
fore, I would not at firſt beheve it. i 

The INDIAN. And yet nothing can be truer, 
The Chief Bramin has already promiſed me, he 


will attend the ceremony in the utmoſt ſtate, and 


light the fire himſelf, that is to burn me. Such 
a promiſe highly honours me, you may be cer- 

tain. to 
The AAN ESE. Certain, madam ! Really I 
do not underſtand you. I am willing to allow the 
22 honour there would be in dying rather 
y a Bramin's hand than any other's; though, 
for my part, it would be a matter of in- 
| | | difference 
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difference to me, were I to be broiled, who 


made the fire. But can one talk with ſuch tran- 
quillity about ſo cruel and ſo near a death ?---No 
doubt you lov'd your huſband very 3 | 

The INDIAN. As for that, fir,---but fo 
ſo; no further. He was well enough, and I was 
married to him at a time | little thought of ſuch 
a matter : but my parents made the match and 
had no objection. He was tolerably kind, I 
muſt acknowledge, for the eighteen months.we 
lived together. He was neither jealous, co- 
vetous, or ſurly; he was neither very loving or 
the contrary. In ſhort, I was accuſtomed to him, 
and that, ſir, is all. ; 

The JAPANESE. And therefore you will 
burn yourſelf on his account ? 

The INDIAN. On his account !---No, no- 
Not quite ſo much as that. It is a cuſtomary 
matter here, and all the faſnion. When a huſ- 
band dies, his widow ought not to ſurvive him 
many days. A nerve woman that ſhould do 
ſo, would be hooted in all companies : they 
would behold her with no leſs contempt than in- 
dignation ; and beſides, fir, Brama, who firſt 
willed this ſacrifice, would be offended, where 
his followers to withhold it, 5 

The JAPANESE. Aye, I thought as much, 
and might have eaſily imagined there was ſome- 
thing of this Braminoiagy, if I may fay ſo, at 


uns give you charming pictures of the happi- 
nels that waits you in another life; exaggerate 


he bottom of the affair. No doubt your Bra- 


the 
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the merit there muſt be in broiling, as. ] ſaid juſt 
now, and following a dead huſband's carcale ; 
and exalt a widow who can, boaſt herſelf poſ- 
ſeſs'd of ſuch a barbarous intrepidity, above 
even thoſe, who, for the greater glory of this 
Brama, have been pleaſed to ſtick their ſophas 
full of tenterhooks, that they might never loll 
upon it at their eaſe. 07S, 
The INDIAN. A Bramin, who is very elo- 
quent, and has the good ppinion..too of every: 
taſhionable woman here, has ſaid a deal to me 
upon this head. As I am told, for I aſſure 
you I took little notice of him, he ſpoke 
charmingly of Brama, and the glory ſuch a 
ſacrifice would unavoidably be to him : but for 
my part, I can hardly think the zeal we are 
ſuppoſed to have on this occaſion for religion, 
makes us burn ourſelves. That motive may 
indeed be very efficacious with the lower fort 
of women, who believe whatever they are told, 
But with reſpect to us of rank and conſequence, 
tis cuſtom or the faſhion, that directs us; tis 
the fear of that diſgrace they always undergo, 
who ſhun this kind of death. 
'TheJaPeANESE. But this idea is extravagant. ©: 
A woman who denies the ſtate thoſe children ſhe haz 
ſhould bring into the world; or, if you pleaſe, a =" 
man who ſhuns the honourable ties of marriage, 
may be looked on with contempt. That is but 
juſtice, or at leaſt a maxim, the belief of 
which is uſeful to the ſtate; and it involve; 
no principle deſtructive to the morals of a po 
| Pk 
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le; but that gay and charming women ſhould 
| be thought diſhonourable in men's eyes, be- 
cauſe they may not give up lite when they are 
ſenſible they ſhould enjoy it and make others 
happy; — That, in my idea, ſeems abſurd and 
frightful. 85 | | 
The INDIAN. No one, I muſt own, can 
WHT 5:4ton better; but to change the ſubject, I be- 
lee you are a Japaneſe ? | „ 
The JAPANESE. Yes, I have that honour, 
- W Madam. = Ee 
2 The INDIAN. Well, then; I have frequent- 
ly been told that at Japan, when any one re- 
ceives an inſult from another, the moſt honour- 
able vengeance is, that the inſulted, with his 
ſcimiter, ſhould rip up his own belly “, which 
obliges his antagoniſt to imitate him: and that 
WJ both, ſhould they refuſe to do ſo, would be infa- 
wous for ever, Is this true, fire 
The JAPANESE. Doubtleſs, Madam: and 
for my part, I that am now ſpeaking to you, 
would be ſure to rip myſelf up with as little 
helitation, as if any one ſhould challenge me to 
drink a glaſs of ſherbet in his company, on 
having a worſe appellation given me than my 
name, | 2 
The INDIAN. You will acknowledge this 
is quite ridiculous and cruel ? 


This was in reality a cuſtom at J: pan, See the 
Reverend Miſſionary Daubichon's third letter to the 
Biſbop of Meaux, in page 79. | | 
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The JAPANESE. Beit ſo; but then *tis ne- 
ceſſary for the preſervation of one's honour, 
which is ſomething, you will certainly allow, 
Befides, there muſt be a ſublimity of courage, 
an heroic reſolution in thus ſcorning death. 
The INDIAN. But tell me; do the Japaneſe 
diſſent from others in aſſerting that men's ho- 
nour is not founded upon virtue? Do they 
fancy that fidelity and juſtice are fo vulgar that 
mankind need not confider them as honourable ? 
The JAPANESE. No indeed, — 
The INDIAN. Do men of ſenſe among you 
entertain reſpect for vicious characters, when 
they are dead, becauſe they ripp'd themſelves 


8 up, rather than ſurvive an inſult which perhaps 


they had deſerved? 
The Jar Ax ESE. Oh no I tell you. On 
the other hand, they think them fools for dying 
thus, when they could loſe no honour by de- 
termining to live. „ 

The INDIAN. A Pondicherry-merchant told 
me once, as I remember, that in Europe *tis 
enough to call a har by his name, if you would 
have the opportunity of killing him, or run 
the riſque of being killed yourſelf by him in 
what they call a duel. | | 

The JAPANESE. I have heard as much my- 
ſelf, and think ſuch people downright fools, 
A falſity is not Jeſs ſo, tho* he who called it 
by the name it ſhould have, has been put to 
death. . 55 
The INDIAN. Acknowledge then that you 
| | are 
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are in the wrong to rip yourſelf up when in- 


ſulted, fince 'tis quite ridiculous to fancy that 
the fault or crime of any other man degrades 


your character; and I too will acknowledge 
that there can be nothing more extravagant and 
horrible, than for a woman to become (as I 


ſhall) my own executioner, for one I never 


loved; and outrage the Divinity by ſuch a ſa- 
crifice. The faſhion, popular opinion, cuſtom, 


or whatever elſe you pleaſe to name it, guides 


us all, —Europeans, Japaneſe, and Indians, we 


purſue its dictates or caprices: they have not 


even common ſenſe to plead in their behalf; 


and yet, I ſhall not have the leſs defire to burn 


myſelf. 3 

The JapAN ESE. Well you are in the right; 
and I, too, promiſe, I will be as ready when 
needs be, to rip myſelf up, and ſo vindicate 
my honour, | _ 
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A 


FUNERAL ORATION 


OVER 
POVERTY AND VIRTUE. 


JT is not thoſe great men that fortune has 
capriciouſly thought fit to overload with 


titles and diſtinctions ; neither is it thoſe rich 


men who, proud of their abundance, inſolently 


trample on the honeſt poor, and make them in» 


ſtruments to aggrandize their own good for- 
tune; neither is it thoſe ungrateful ones who, 
elevated in the boaſt of their proſperity, have 
violated every right of friendſhip: — no; it is 
not theſe that, when they die, produce the 
greateſt chaſms in ſociety, or cauſe the greateſt 
Jorrow. On the other hand, it is that claſs of 
upright, and though humble, yet kind+hearted 
men who can oblige, yet not be oſtentatious, 


and can love, yet not debaſe the nobleſt of all 


feelings with the meaneſt of all paſſions, name- 


ly, intereſt :;—I repeat, it is that claſs of men 
by whom the wealthy live, but whom they 


tread upon, that merit, when they die, the 
tears of ſenſibility; and ſuch a one was he who, 
ſome few weeks ago, attracted every one's at- 
rention in a town J paſſed thro', being on my 

. travels 
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travels in the Auftrian Netherlands. I was 
aſtoniſhed to obſerve the people of the place re- 
pair in filence to their panſh church, with 
downcaſt looks, and in the figurative ſenſe of 
the expreſſion, drowned in tears. The fingula- 
rity of the appearance ſtruck me; and I fol- 
lowed them. I ſaw upon the brick-work pave- 
ment of this ruſtic edifice the body of a man, 
whoſe dreſs informed me he had been a peaſant, 
and whoſe countenance was even yet reſpecta- 
ble. As ſoon as all the congregation had aſ- 
ſumed their ſeats, the miniſter got up into his 
pulpit, and pronounced this ſhort, but yet pa- 
thetical oration, which (ſo ſtrongly it impreſſed 
me) I retained, till coming to my inn at night, 
J put it down on paper: 5 
My dear fellow-villagers,”” ſaid he, © the 
man, I am to preach upon, was nothing leſs 
than rich; and yet for ninety years and up- 
wards, he has been a benefactor to his fellow- 
creatures. He was born, I need not ſurely tell 
you, of an honeſt huſbandman; and in the 
tendereſt ſeaſon of his youth, did he put 
forth his little hand, that he might guide 
the plough. His legs no ſooner had attained 
their due degree of ſtrength, but he was ſeen, _ 
from day break til! the time of night fall, fol- 
lowing his induſtrious father in the furrow, * 
When his body was arrived to its maturity, 
and he had learned the buſineſs of a huſband- 
man, he was at all times in his field or garden, 
occupied in ſowing, and the like, At various 
5 1 perſons 
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periods of his life, and not ſo much for his own 
benefit, as that of other people, he has culti- 
vated upwards of two thouſand acres of a chur- 
: liſh foil, that no one thought would ever have 
brought forth ; but which, 1s fruitful now, and 
will continue ſo, becauſe his labour has en- 
riched it. It was he who planted that fair 
ſpreading vine which every one takes notice of 
that paſſes through the village, and thoſe fruit 
trees which afford you ſo agreeable a ſhade at 
mid day. His untiring induſtry was not occa- 
fioned by a principle of avarice. I have alrea. 
dy told you he did much for others. It pro- 
ceeded from a love of toil, and a deſire to bengfit 
Jus neighbours, There were two great princt- 
ples from which at no time he departed, One 
Was, that mankind are born to labour, and the 
other that God's providence rewards their la- 
bour. He was carly married, and he loved his 
wife and children; of which laſt, he had no leſs 
than twenty, all now living. Though in 
ſtraightened circumſtances, he was not on that 
account Jeſs happy. He took care to bring up 
all his little ones to induſtry and virtue, and as 
Toon as they were come to years of manhood, 

8 wedded them to modeſt and induſtrious naidewil 
It was he, that with a countenance of ſiniles 
and ſatisfaction, led them to the altar. His 
E likewiſe, have been nurſed upon 

is knee; and much the greater part here pre- 
ſent know there is not one am ong them, but 


affords the greateſt . Upon rejoicing days 
he 
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he was the foremoſt to make merry with his 
neighbours. You are all acquainted with his 
underſtanding and inflexible integrity. He' 
grieved in national diſtreſſes, and was touched 
when individuals ſuffered. He was truly what 
a patriot ſhould be; for he loved his country, 
and was always praying Providence to bleſs it, 
He abhorred the wicked, and yet lived among 
them, juſt as if they had been virtuous, They 
deceived him. He was ſenſible they did; but 
-ct he left them the diſgraceful ſatisfaction of 
imagining he did not ſee how they abuſed his 
open-hearted nature, — They again deceived 
him: he kept ſilence, and at no time yielded to 
a ſpirit of reſentment. In the practice of ſuch 
virtues, did he feel old age ſteal on him. He 
was ſenſible of its approach, His legs by this 
time trembled with the weight of his declining 
body; notwithſtanding which, each morning 
would he take his grandſons to the mountain, 
where he taught them ;—drawing every leſſon 
from experience. His remembrance was 4 
faithful ſervant to his judgement; and he oppor- 
tunely recollected all the obſervations he had 
made on every ſpecies of occurrence in the 
courſe of his long life. He was the arbiter of 
all his neighbours? little differences with each 
other. His integrity was never called in queſ- 
tion: no; not even by the party he condemn- 
ed, Upon the morning of his death, he had . 
his numerous family all brought together; and 
his words were: My dear children, I am going 
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to the fountain of all good. I have been con- 
ſtant in his worthip; and I die without reluc- 
tance, Take not up much time about my bu- 
rial. Let not more important labours be ſuſ- 
_ pended for the ſake of my remains, but lay 
them in the earth at evening, when the ſun is 
ſet, and after you haye ended your day's work, 
Dear auditors and children,” ſaid the father, 
cloſing his oration, “ for a moment's time 
commit not to the ground, let me beſeech you, 
thoſe white hairs that for ſo many years have 
been the object of your veneration; but remark 
the hardneſs of his hand, that honourable token 
of a life conſumed in labour.” Upon this, the 
miniſter deſcending from his pulpit, held up 
the departed man's right al : this hand of 
an enlarged dimenſion ſeemed. impenetrable to 
the thorn, nor would the ſharpeſt flint have 
pierced into the fleſhy parts. He kiſſed it with 
reſpect, and even veneration, and the whole 
aſſembly did the like. This finiſhed, eight 
young men, ſelected from the number of his 
children, bore him ſlowly, and in filence, to 
the grave; and there was placed a ſpade 
and ploughſhare on the ſpot, as no improper 
trophies, | | 1 
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HarrIoTrT and Lovisa, 


OUISA. Siſter, I ſuppoſe you will believe 
me now. I told you, aunt would not 
come home, however ſhe might promiſe us ſhe 
would, 'Tis now full fix o'clock, and I am 
nungry. I ſhould like my tea. | 
HARRIOT. If aunt is not come home, yo 
know the reaſon why. Papa has ſent her to a 
lady upon bufineſs for him. She 1s gane a great 
way off; but what of that? you ſee papa him- 
ſelf is in the ſhop, Would you have me go and 
tell him then, we want our tea? . 
Louis A. No no; were you to do ſo, he 
would order us a bit of bread, and nothing 
elſe. A lucky thought! I ſaw my aunt this 
morning put the piece of diot bread Johan 
brought us, into the beaufet here. 3 
HAR RIOT. Yes, it may be ſo, I ſaw it 
there myſelf about an hour ago, and likewiſe 
a nice pot of currant jelly: oh, how good it 
looked ! | 1 
Louis A. Papa is buſy in the ſhop with cuſ- 
tomers, {She opens the beaufet I fancy we 
may venture, Harriot, to cut off a hittle of the 
diot bread at leaſt, provided we don't take fo 
much that aunt ſhould. miſs it? ; 
HarxrIoT, So we may indeed: have you a 
knife about you ? | | 
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Lovisa. Ves I have; ſo here's to go to 
work. {She cuts two pieces of diot bread.) That 
bit for you; and this for me. Look; ſiſter; 
aunt will never mils it. 

HARRIOT. No, indeed: but what a mi- 
ſerable morſel you have cut me! Let me have 
the knife a little. I will take this corner off: 
it will be no great deal. 

Louis A. And me too, ſiſter: cut me off a 
little ſlice juſt gere. a 

HAR RIOT. Yes: but at this rate the diot 


| bread will ſoon be gone. 


Lovisa. That's true indeed: but tis fo 


nice! ſo let me have a little more.—Oh, more 


than that, Ah there ! fine work indeed ! what 


ſhall we do now; you have broke it ſo ? 


HARRIOT. Do ?—why we eat the whole, 


and to excuſe ourſelves, —when 2 thing is 


over, leave the door wide open, ſay puls 
has eat it up. 


Lovisa. A very good come-off, indeed! 


* . 


| that will be better than to leave this miſerable 


piece behind, broke all to bits. Hold Harriet, 
{ They ſtare the diot bread between them. } 


Harrior., Oh how good! What think 


you, ſiſter? Well, I promiſe you, as ſoon as I 
am grown a woman, and have money, I will 
breakfaſt, dine, drink tea, and ſup on diot 
bread, :. Y 75 Ba 

Lovisa, And fo will I: there, that's the 


Han RIOT, And here's my laſt.——But 
| ſiſter, 


e am om 
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fiſter, will you have a little of the currant 
jelly? 4 | 
: Lanny Why, I think I will; but let us 
not diſpatch the jelly, juſt as we have done the 
diot bread, and fwallow all. Hold, here's a 
little ſpoon for you, and one for me; and now 
let's take in turn. Take you firſt ; I will hold 

— There, fiſter. {They tale ſpoon- 
ful after ſpoonful, each in turn.) Now take you: 
aow, I : now, you : now, I : now, you : now, 
I.—Ah, we can fee the bottom of the pot 
already. = 

Lovisa. But here's brother Arthur coming 
down. I hear him on the ſtairs. Let us hide 
every thing: quick! quick! and ſhut up the 
beaufet.— Make haſte ! make haſte! {She Auts 
the door to.) 5 5 ; 

ARTHUR {coming in. } I have been long up 
ftairs, becauſe I thought you would have cal 
me whea the tea was ready. But how hap- 
pens this? you have not yet drunk tea? 

HarrioT, No, brother; we are waitin 
aunt's return. Papa has ſent her on a meſ- 
ſage; but ſhe cannot how be long. | 

ARTHUR. No matter. I am hungry; fo 


PI! look in the beaufet, if there Is any thing 


tO eat, 
Lovisa, You muſt not open the beaufet, 
You know, papa laſt night at 3 ſo. 
ARTHUR, But J tell you, I am very hun- 
. gry ; 
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gry; and a little piece of bread, it there be 
any in it, will do well enough. | 
Lovis A (flepping up before her brothes: J Oh 
but brother, you ſhall not come near it. Aunt 
will very ſoon return; fo ſtay a moment, 
You obſerve we ſlay, and we are certainly as 
good as you, | 
The FATHER {in his op, and looking towards 
the parlour where the children are. What are 
you about there in the parlour ? 
 ArTHuR, Nothing in the world, papa. 
{ He goes into the Mop.) 1 
_ HarrIor. Good! good! papa will put 
him now to work ; and therefore we may finith 5 


at our caſe, the currant jelly. {She again opens v 
the beaufet. } It is now wy turn to take. 
| Lovisa. No, mine. b 


HaRALIOT. Yours, ſiſter ? Juſt as if you y 
could not now remember you took laſt! They 5 
both hold faſt the pot and take together. | be 

Louis A. Ah ſee what have you done. 
Tis every morſel gone, you are for ever ſuch a Wi; 
glutton, 

HARRTOT. Such a glutton ? No 'tis you WM: 
that ought to call yourſelf a glutton : but, to ou 
quarrel now would be ridiculous. What there- 
tore ſhall we do? and when papa or aunt ob- Wt! 
ſerves that both the diot bread and currant bu 

jelly 
8 3 Do you know . we muſt do? 

Why there lies 7.3 afleep. Well fitter, ' we 
will lock her up in the beauſet, but break the 
empty 
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empty pot before we put her in; and it will 
then be thought, that ſhe has eat the cake and 
jelly, and done all the miſchief. | | 

HARRIOT {going towards the cat.} A good 
ſcheme indeed! Here take her, fiſter : — 4 
care, however, ſhe don't get away. 

Lovisa., Oh never fear. — There Mrs. 
puſs. / She puts - the cat upon a lief in the 
beaufet. } 

HARRIOT. Now lock the Jooc and then. 

Louis A. Yes, yes; and then. —Ah ah !— 
we are two cunning ones! 

HAR RIOT /i the aunt now coming in.] So 
you are come at laſt, dear aunt then: we were 
waiting for our tea. 

The Aux T. You could not take a bit of 
bread, or ſomething out of the beaufet? And 
you too, Arthur ; { Arthur comes in.] have not 
you had any thing ? you knew the way to the 
beaufet. 

3 Ves, aunt, and I was going to 

; but my ſiſters would not let me. 

N No, becauſe papa, laſt night at 
ſupper, told us never to unlock the door, with- 
out permiſſion. 

The AunT. Come then, I will order tea 
this minute, and a plate of ſpecial bread and 
butter for you : but what noiſe is that: * (ie 
hears the cat in the beau ſet. } 

Hax RIOT. What can it be? 

Sug THUR, Well, now would I lay any wa- 

aunt, 'tis Lib ſhut up in the beautet. 

; F HARRIOTr. 
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Har ior. Perhaps it may be. Oh how . 


funny, aunt ! 
The Au NT (opening the door. Plague tale 
her! ſhe has frightened me. 
HARRIOT / looking in.) And aunt, would 
ou believe it; ſhe has broke the currant-jelly 
pot : — looking in again} and gat the diot 
bread. | 
Lovisa. Ah what a creature! ſtay, ſtay ; 
I will run and catch her. 
The AunT. But, young ladies, and you, 
Arthur, how could ſhe get into the beaufet, 


pray ? 


Poſlibly, when you went out 

Lovisa. Yes, that muſt be the wh; for 
you remember, what a hurry you were in. 
Well then, you muſt have locked the cat up 
without thinking what you did. She thruſts 
her noſe continually into every hole and corner. 
The Auxr. There is fome contrivance or 
another in all this; and I ſhall find it out, 
Look at me ſteadfaſtly all three, 

HarxrIoT, Well, ſo we do: don't go and 
think *tis we 

The Auxr. Don't go and think, indeed! 
*Tis one of you two girls, or both, that have 

een practiſing your tricks. You are ſuch lit 
tle gluttons ! 

Lovisa. I affure you, aunt; or rather if 


you will not take my word, let brother ſpeaks 
HE 


HAxRIOr. *Tis no fault of ours, aunt, 
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The Avnt. Yes yes, let brother ſpeak ! 
He may be in the plot himſelf, for what I 
know : but as for you, young ladies— 

HARRTOr. We? 

The FATHER {coming in.) What ſignifies 
all this confuſion? | 13 

Louisa. Nothing: only puſs has been 
locked up in the beaufet, and ſhe has eat the 
diot bread and currant jelly, and then broke 
the pot. | 

The AvunT, Yes, brother, they pretend as 
much : but I would lay my life *tis they have 
done the miſchief, and would lay it all upon 
the cat. 'They muſt have locked her up in the 
beaufet. So don't deny it. 

The Far RER. Is this true? 

Hax RIOT. We lock her up in the beaufet, 
aunt? No, indeed, papa, not I. | 

Lovisa, Nor I, papa. 

The FATHER (ts Arihur.}) And you, why 
don't you ſpeak ? . | 

Ax TUR. Becauſe I know no more of the 
affair than you, papa: I was up ſtairs, and not 
above a quarter of an hour ago, came down to 
afk if tea was ready, being very hungry. - 

Harrier. Aye, that's what I am my- 


Lovisa. And I too. 

The Aunt. What ſad children! one can 
never leave them by themſelves a moment, 

The FArHER. Well the miſchief is now 
Cone, and cannot be amended, For the future, 

IT F 2 theres» 
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therefore, ſiſter, you muſt be more careful, 
when you go from home, to ſee the door 
locked, © 3 

The Auxr. Brother, I aſſure you J did 
lock it, and the cat was faſt m_ upon this 
chair here, as I recollect, when I went out: 
yes, that I perfectly remember. "+1 

The FaTHER {aſide to the aunt.) Do you 
ſay ſo, ſeriouſly ? I have a thought; ſo don't 
you interrupt me in the execution of it. 
{Aloud.} Well, the miſchzef, as I ſaid juſt 
now, is done, and cannot be amended ; ſo 
pray, fiſter, let the children have a bit of 
ſomething : they are very hungry. *Tis too 
late for tea; ſo give them what they are to 
have for ſupper. E 

The AunT. It is ready for them; a nice 
piece of pudding, what they left at dinner. 

The Far HER. Twill ring to have it up. 

HAR RIOT. Oh good? 1 like the pudding 
vaſtly. A knocking in the Mop, the father goes 
out to ſer, and Betty briags the pudding up.) 


The AunT faſter having laid the clorb. 


Come now, children; here's your ſupper. 
{They fit down.) Look you, every one a bit; 
ſo eat it flowly, and don't ſpot your clothes. 
HAAR RIOT and Lovisa. No, aunt. 

The AunT, Well then, begin. 
HARRIOT /e her ſifter, while their father, 
z is N0W Come in again, walls up and down be- 
uind tliem.) The naſty cat! oh if I had her 
here, how I would beat the creature. = 
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The FATrHER. Come, miſs, eat inſtead of 


talking ; being, as you ſay yourlelt, ſo very. 


hungry. 
ARRIOT and LovisA. We do eat, papa, 


and very heartily. 


ARTHUR (with his mouth quite fall. For 
my part, 1 was never in my life, I think, fo 


hungry. 

HARRI OT /in a whiſper to her brother. ) Bro- 
ther, you have eat all yours e will you 
have my bit? 

Arthur, Ves, yes; and thank you like- 
wiſe, Give it me. 

Lovisa. Take mine too, brother, pray; 
and eat it up as faſt as poſſible. 

Ax run (with his mouth ſtill full.) Well, 
give it me. 

LovisA, Quick ! quick 

ArzTHUR, I can't do every thing at once. 

The FarHER. Ah! ab! fo I have Wasa 
you out, young ladies, have I? you were both 
fo very hungry, and yet give away your ae 
per, in this manner. 

HARRIOT. But, papa— 3 

The FATHER, Ne talking. You accuſe 
the cat of having eat the diot bread and jelly, 
and yet give away your victuals thus, I know 
now what I ought to think : and you ſhall both 

ol gmt like two little gluttons as you are; 

ſomething worſe - two little liars, 

Lovisa. I aſſure ou 

The FATHER» Stuff! cats never eat ſuch 


things 
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things as diot bread and jelly; but you did not 


think of that; ſo, get you gone up ſtairs into 
your room this moment; I will beg your 


aunt to follow, and reward you for your clever 


. ſcheming as you merit. 425 
HARRIOT. Well then, it is true indeed 
papa: we have been very naughty, and pre- 


tended every thing about the cat. Forgive us: 


we will never do the like again. 
LOour SA. No, never. Fd 


The FarnER. Hold your tongues, You | 


8 


muſt be puniſhed. So ſet off this moment,— 
Siſter, I believe you underitand me ? 
The Aunt. Yes yes, brother; and aſſure 
_ yourſelf I don't intend to ſpare them; for it 1 
every day the fame. 
HARRIOT {going out.) Ah aunt! 

Lovuisa. What ſhall we do? 

The Faritr, But as for you, my little 
fellow, let me do you juſtice. You were not a 
partner in their fault, I know it by your ap- 

petite. The cunning huſſeys! yet they could 

not lay their plot ſo cunningly as to eſcape de- 
tection. Take you, Arthur, warning from 
them: and be ſure 1f ever you commit a fault, 
it will be very difficult to hide it by a lie, 
which, on the other hand, will be a fault in 
aggravation of the firſt. - 
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GENEROSITY. 


AT Egyptian Califf, being in the field of 
battle, was ſurpriſed by certain rebels, 
who ſurrounded him; when fortunately, - an 
Arabian happening to be near- the ſpot with 
ether foldiers of his party, ſeeing what was 
going forward, ruſhed upon the rebels and 
ciiperſed them, at the moment they would 
otherwiſe have killed their enemy. The Ara- 
bian's name was Man, and he had lived for 
many months before, a fugitive or wandering 
ſort of life, becauſe he feared the Califf's ven- 
geance, having joined a party that oppoſed him 
in a previous inſurrection of the people. This 
unlooked-for generoſity of Maln was ſo un- 
common, that at preſent even the Arabians in- 


troduce it in their talk. It was the means of 


reconciling him entirely to the Cailiff, who, by 
way of ſhowing with what favour he deſigned 
to treat him, begged a narrative of his adven- 
eng. = | | We 
% Prince,“ replied the Arabian, © fince your 
family were elevated to the empire, I have been 
a fugitive, and conſcious that the ſword of ven- 
geance was at all times hanging over me, have 
been concealed. A friend at Baſra ſheltered 
me a long while in his houſe ; but fearing in 
that city I ſhould neyer be as ſafe as I detired 
to be, I quitted it one night, and having pn 
A dll 
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a diſguiſe, began my journey towards the deſert, 
J evaded every guard, and thought myſelf en- 
tirely ovt of * when a man, whoſe looks 
I thought ſuſpicious, ſeiſed my camel's bridle, 
aſking if I was not he the Califf was in ſearch 
. of, and for whoſe diſcovery he had promiſed a 
conſiderable ſum to any one that ſhould be for- 
tunate enough to apprehend me? TI made an- 
ſwer, I was not. You are not Malin; ſaid he, 
This diſconcerted me. I put my hand into my 
boſom, took a jewel out, and making him a 
tender of it, ſaid, Receive this petty recom- 
ence; it 1s a token of oy 4 gratitude for that 
important ſervice you will do me, as I hope, by 
keeping filence, and ſo favouring my eſcape. 
If ever my affairs grow better, I will ſhare m 
fortune with you. Gazing at my- diamond, 
while he held it in his hand, before, ſaid he, I 
put it in my turban as * gift, I have a queſ- 
tion to propoſe, and J requeſt you will with 
truth make anſwer to it. Did you ever give 
away, at one time, all your wealth, for Fame 
reports you of a very liberal heart? No, never, 
was my anſwer. Did you ever give away the 
Half? Nor that, ſaid I. The third part, 
then ſaid he? the fourth? and fo on, ſinking 
by degrees till he had got as low as to the 
tenth, Pray tell me, did you ever give away 
the tenth of all your wealth at once? To 
this laſt queſtion I made anſwer, that I might 
have parted with the tenth. Well, inter- 
rupted he, when I had made him this reply, 
5 f that 
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that you may know there 1s at — perſon 
in the realm more bountiful than, you are, I 
that am no better than a private an, and get 
two dollars and no more per month, return your 
jewel, that muſt certainly be worth three thou- 


. fandtimes that money: ſaying this, he threw me 


back my gift, and diſappcared. Surpriſed at fo 


heroicat an action, I rode after him, and begged 
he would return. No, friend, faid I, I had 
much rather be diſcovered, and even loſe my 
bead, than find myſelf thus overcome by ſuch a 
generous deed. Magnanimous unknown one, I 
will either follow you all day, or you ſhall take 
this tribute of my gratitude. When I had end- 


ed, he returned, and ſaid: You would then E © 


thould think myſelf a robber on the public 
roads? I will not take your preſent, ſince 
J never could repay you ſo much generoſity. 
| He was inflexible, on which we parted. 

This recital ſtruck the Califf in ſo forcible a 
manner, that he iſſued orders to find out this 
generous ſoldier through the whole extent of 
his dominion, meaning to reward his virtues. 
But the ſearch was uſeleſs, and this glorious ac- 
non was proclaimed in every Muſſulman and 
neighbouring province; notwithſtandmg which, 
the actor never condeſcended to come forth and 
ow hunſelf, 5 
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MERCH, TEMPERS JUSTICE. 


| 1 Spent an evening very lately with a friend; 
and as the converſation turned upon a high - 
way robbery that had lately been attempted, but 
in which the gentleman attacked had ſhot the 
party dead, I could not but remark it was a very 
awful fituation to be in, when, for the preſer- 
vation of a little money, one ſhould take away 
a wretched individual's life, who might perhaps 
have acted from the impulſe of — on 
which, a perſon in the company retorted with a 
— of aſperity, and aſked me whether I de- 
Hgned to þe an advocate for highwaymen, or 
would have travellers tamely yield their money 
up, becauſe a villain choſe to have it ; adding, 
he ſhould no more mind diſpatching ſuch auda- 
cious raſcals than mad dogs, I anſwered ve 
calmly, ſaying, he ought certainly to do in ſuc 
a ſituation, what his conſcience dictated as pro- 
er; but to ſhow him there were ſome who 
did nat think as he did, mentioned I would tell 
a little ſtory that related to the ſubject, if the 
company thought fit to hear me. They deſired w 
to have this ſtory, which accordingly I told 
them, to the following purport. | 15 
I was two years fince in Flanders, when 2 
farmer of the place I happened to put up at, on 
my journey, was returning from the mill on 
horſeback with a bag of flour. A * 
7 | who 
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who was then upon the watch for 
him at the corner of a lane, and 
club, and dreadful execrations 
muſt have his load, The for! 
mounted, ſeized the robber, flung him 
and ftriding over him, began as follows: You 
are diſappointed, and your lite 1s now at my 


| under, met 
ith a lifted 
old him he 


elſe give me up your flour. Yes, neighbour, I 
muſt have it. I am famiſhing of hunger, with 
my wife and children.— Vou are funihing of 
hunger ! Ah, that alters matters, ſaid the far- 
mer: yet I would not have you thus turn rob- 
ber to procure them victuals. Take my flour: 
I give it you, and freely, as a preſent. Come 
nd let me help to put it on your back. There, 
friend, go home, and never mention what has 
happened. 5 | 

You may eafily imagine what, on this occa- 
on, were the robber's feelings, who had acted 


wered of his load, came trotting home,. and 
don was at the farm-yard gate, His maſter 


u ot appearing with him, the 2 wife was 
; rightened, and icreamed out. e ſervant ran 
"1 hat way his maſter ſhould have come, and - 


dund him walking calmly in the middle of the 
dad. His wife we rg what accident had 


i appened to him. Hold your tongue, replied 
» e farmer: but the flour, my dear? ſaid ſhe, 


irned her huſband, 
They 


r 8 diſ—- 


own, 


diſpoſal. Take it then, replied the robber, or 


rom neceſſity, not principle. The horſe, de- 


hy, don't T bid you hold your tongue? re- 
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They were ſcarce got in, however, when he 
told her thd affair; and added, that he could not 
but conſider the poor man exceedingly diſtreſſed 
for victuals, faving had the audacity to cope 
with yim, who could have done for half a dozen 
like him. Now can you 1magine what the 2 
mer's wife reſolved on? No one, who ſup- 
poſes cruelty and vengeance are inſeparable 
from the hearts of little men, will ever gue. 
She took a loaf, and whiſpered her good man, 
as follows : Since you think they are ſo hungry, 
they can never have the patience, ſare, to ſtay 
till ſuch time as their bread is made and baked. 
Judge what were the unhappy people's though, 
when they beheld the farmer's wife come in. 
Reflect on their aſtoniſhment, when ſhe pre- 
ſented them the loaf, The little children were 
already ſwallowing down the flour by handfuls, 
I ſuppreſs the reſidue of this affecting tale? the 
thief has ſince become an honeſt man. The 
farmer gives him work to do, and he brings up 
his children properly. Y 
And thus a loaf, beſtowed when wanted, ha 
reſtored a friendleſs man to honeſty. A piſtd 
would have torn a father from his family, and 
hurried him before God's judgement ſeat, to 
anſwer for his unrepented ſins. 
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CHARLES and PHILLIS. 


SERVANT, {opening to two country people.) 
It is hardly day hght with my lady yet: 
wait here till ſuch time as I bring you notice 
you may ſee her. . 
CHARLES. Be ſo kind as to inform her we 
are two young people ſhe had formerly a friend- 
ſhip for, when living in our neighbourhood at 
Coventry. If ſhe ſhould aſk our names, tis 
Frampton. I ain ſure ſhe will remember us. 
The SERVANT, Your name is Frampton, 
and of Coventry. Enough. / He goes out. 
Purirti.is, How grand is every thing about 
us! Neddy will not recellect his old acquain- . 
tance, He is now become ſo rich, he muſt not 
be expected to remember thoſe who knew him 
in his ſtate of poverty. 
CaarLEs. He muſt be greatly changed then, 
ſiſter, ſince he ſhewed himſelf, and was indeed 
ſo good and friendly when we lived together. 
t is ſcarce a year ago ſince firſt he left us, and 
G a year 


11 


miſes of mutual love we made each other: I 
have them in my pocket here, you know; and 
will return them to him: but here comes the 


 dreffing, and deſires, that it you with to ſee her 
you would wait a little. | : 


4 
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a year 1s not ſufficient to corrupt ſo good a heart 
as he had, | FEE 
PHILLISs. Love ſhould have prevented his 
from changing, as I fear it has. Do you remem- 
ber how he left me, when his mother ſent to 
fetch him up from Coventry ? he was entirely 
loſt in contemplating his good fortune, unex- 
ected as it was, and being called the Squire, 
e hardly ſhed a tear at parting, got into his 
fine poſt chaiſe, and did not turn about to look 
at me, that followed him as long as I was able 
with my eyes, and even after he was out of 
ſight, He has forgot poor Phillis, and the pro- 


am certain he wrote down theſe. promiſes, I 


ſervant back. 5 
The SER VAN T (returning,) Her ladyſhip is 


CHARLES. We will wait, fir, Is the gen- 


tleman, her ſon, at home, pray? . t 
The SERVA NT. No: the ſquire went out 
betimes this morning. ] 
: CHARLES When may we expect to fet b 
im ? 5 4 
The SzrvanT. He is not yet dreſſed ; fo 
come again at one o'clock, and you may chance i © 
ro ſpeak with him. SHE - 


HARLES» We will not fail, 
. Palin, 


81 
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ParLLIs. The ſquire, I fancy, is a fine 


young gentleman ? 
The SzxRvanT., Aſſuredly. He is my 
maſter; and, without the leaſt degree of vanity, 
may boaſt of being thought the Lnarteſ youth 
in Landis All the pretty girls diſpute with 
one another for him, and I doubt not but ſome 


heireſs— | 


PriLLis, You will not forget to let ug 
know when we may ſee my lady? 7 

The SERVANT. No, no; that you may de- 
pend on. (He 2 out.) . 

CHarLEs. Come, don't be diſheartened, 
ſifter: you determined to come up tq London 
with me, and be ſure yourſelf of Neddy'%s 
falſehood. We ſhall ſee him, and may pu ge 
ourſelves by his behaviour. If he has forgot 
you, ſiſter, your contempt for him ſhould be 
the happy means, I fancy, of reſtoring you to 
reaſon, | | : 

ParilLts. Ah, dear brother! if you did but 
know how difficult it muſt be for me to deſpiſe 


the perſon I have loved! 

CHARLES, It cannot be leſs difficult to me, 
My friendſhip in behalf of Neddy is as ſtrong, 
believe me, as your love, I do not mean ta 
ploy his neglect. For fix months paſt, his 
etters are become leſs frequent and affec- 
tionate ; but he is very young. He has been 
all at once tranſplanted from a calm and peace- 
ful life into the buſtle of the world, He may 
have poflibly forgot himſelf a little; and to 
Fer „ 
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judge of his behaviour, we muſt ſee him. Yes, 
the more we love him, ſtill the greater need we 
have of proofs before we ceaſe to love him. 

PHILLIS. True, indeed, it will be always 
time enough to hate him. 

CnAkTEs. I am more uneaſy, when I think 
upon of his mother. She is ignorant of every 
thing between her ſon and you; and 'tis the 
common talk, how inſolent the fortune ſhe has 
lately got has made her. 

Pullis. But how got? Not four years 
fince, when ſhe was with us, our dear father 
thought her ſon not good enough for me. She 
was not then a lady; and when either of us 
went to ſee her, ſhe was far from making us 
thus wait. 8 
CHARLES... What would you have, dear 
Phillis, She has married ſince a baronet; 
that baronet 1s dead, and he has left her all his 
fortune, | 

Parts. Ah! the baronet was finely ſet 
to work, dear brother, when he did ſo : it has 
been the loſs of mine. 

| CHanr.Es. But here my lady comes. 

Hex LADYVSHIP (coming in.) Good morn- 
ing to you both, my friends: this is a viſit I 
but little dreamt of : and what brings you, pray, 
to London ? 

CuAELES. I an come on buſineſs; and m 
ſiſter withed to have a fight of London. We 
ſhall ſtay, my lady, but a very little time. We 
could not think of going back before we ſaw 

. Our 
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our old acquaintance Ned—T beg your pardon, 


I ſhould ſay the Squire. 


HER LADYSHIP (Aſe.) His old acquaint; 0 


ance! Fee indeed! (To Charles.) My lon, 1 
fancy, is gone out. * „ | 

CryaRLEs. We have been told ſo; and are, 
neither of us, ſorry our firſt viſit is to you. 
alone, 5 5 | 

Her Larysnie. You compliment me; 
but what buſineſs, pray, can bring you ſuch a 
diſtance ? I . you ſtand in need of my 
protection here in London. If I have it in my 
power to be of ſervice, I need hardly promiſe 
you my friendſhip. And the old man, how is 


he? your father? 


CunakLESs. We have loſt him, madam. I 
am now eſtabliſned in his manufactory; and 
my affairs are better ſituated than to make us 
wait upon you, as we do, for any thing, believe 
me, but the pleaſure of inquiring how you do. 

HER Lapysnie. That's well for you, my 
friend: but what's the matter with your ſiſter? 
She appears to me a little dull and heavy, 
London does not ſuit with her. „ 

PRHILLISs. No, madam, and I hope to leave 
it very fort. | | 

HER LADYSsHIP. You can ſcarce do better, 
London is a dangerous place for people of your 
age and inexperience. 'I am going to be free 
with you, and ſo good by, at preſent, I would 
wiſh to be alone a little; but when next you 

„%% — 
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come to ſee me, we will have a little converſa- 
tion with each other then. Pi | 
(Charles and Phillis bow to her, and /he nods.) 
CuARLESs (afide.) God grant her ſon may 
not be like her. (They go out.) . 
HER LApYSHIP. The importance of this 
bumpkin is quite laughable, (Vithin.) But 
here comes Neddy. Well? | 
The Son ſ/erntering, }) Good morrow, mo- 
ther, I have juſt now bought the prettieſt gi 
you ever ſaw. I might have had the fine 
Horſe too in the world; but after ſuch a'pur- 
chaſe, I had ſcarcely more than half a dozen 
guineas left me, and the ſhabby fellow would 
not give me credit. N ä 
HR LADpVYSsHIP. But the attorney? You 
ge | . 
The Son. I called upon him with your 
_ meſſage; and he ſays your ſuit is on the point 
of being finally decided, in an hour or two 
perhaps, as it comes on this very morning; 
and that every thing looks well. He bade me 
tell you, not to entertain the leaſt uneaſineſs 
on that head. 7 
Hxx Lavysnie. Good. So now let us 
talk of ſomething elſe,—How ſhould you like 
to be a colonel ? | | 
The Son. Like to be a colonel! It would 
make me happy. | ; 
Her LADPDVSHIF. Well then; you are well 
acquainted with Mrs. Lloyd; or, if you are 
pot, you will be ſo very ſhortly, Mrs. W 
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laſt month, became a widow, and ſhe lives in 
Portman Square, This widow, you muſt 
know, you are to marry, We have ſettled 
every thing with one another, and ſhe promiſes 
to get you into the dragoons, upon the ſpot z 
in which, I mean to purchaſe you a company: 
and when you come of age, ſhe will employ her 
credit with the miniſter, who 1s her couſin, 
for a regiment, Theſe were our conditions, 
and I paſſed my word for your conſent, —But 
what? you ſeem a little thoughtful, What's 

the matter with you ? "+ 20 


The Son. Nothing, mother. I am only 
thinking of your kindneſs, Every thing you 
do, convinces me of your affection. I ſhould, 
notwithſtanding, wiſh, that with reſpect to mar- 


riage, for the preſent— | 
HEN LApVYSHIT. But your fortune is at 
ſiake ; for merit now a days, without protec- 
tion, you will find is nothing. And beſides, - 
my word is paſſed. Laſt week, I ordered Mr. 
Roſs to make your wedding clothes, which will 
this very morning be brought home. All this 
I did without your knowledge, meaning to ſur. 
priſe you all at once, The widow comes this 
day to take a dinner with us: ſo be you at 
home. I did not ſpeak about the lawtuit to 
her; being certain of ſucceſs,—So that's all 
ſettled; and at preſent let us talk of other 
matters,—A propos, I quite forgot to tell you 
of 2 vitit I have had this morning from two 


people, 


2 
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— 
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people. and who certainly intend to wait on 
ou. 
5 The Son. Two people wait on : me! and 
who, pray ? 
HER Lapysnmiy. Gueſs. 
The Son. How would you have me gueſs ? 
They are not, ſure, my brother officers, that 
will be ? 
Hun Lapysniye. No, not yet. No leſs 
than Frampton and his fiſter. | 5 
The Sox / Startled.“ Frampton? 
Hxx LADYSsHI P. Ves; that Frampton who 
was uſed to come and take the advantage of 
your maſters to learn ſomething, when you 
lived at Coventry: together with his fiſter 
Phillis, ſhe that you were always ſpeaking of 
when firſt we came to London. 
The Sox. And are they in town? 
HER LApvskir. Yes are they. I have 
ſeen them: they have both been here. But 
wherefore ſhould this news affect you, as it 
does? You ſeem confuſed, 
The Sox, No, mother. Did they ſpeak 
Fe me? . © - | 
HER LA DPYSEIr. Ves, much; and ſaid you 
were their old acquaintance; but I leave YOus 
You muſt dreſs. I'Il ſend the ſervant to you. 
Don't forget to be at home at four o'clock, or iſo? 
Jooner, as the widow will come early. 
| {She goes out.) 
The Son /{afde.} Phillis Frampton here! 
Md mean to come ang ſee me! Phillis Framp- nu 
| ton. 
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ton, that at one time I ſo loved, and who, on 
her fide, ftill loves me! At what a time ſhe 
comes! I will not ſee her. I ſhall never have 
the heart to ſee her. All my former love would 
be rekindled. I ſhould be the wretchedeſt of 
men. And what, too, would my mother ſay? 
My mother, that ſo loves me? I ſhall kill her, 
believe, with grief, —No, Phillis, no, I will 
not ſee you. The emotion riſing in me at the 
mention of your name alone, convinces me I 
ſhould not. | gk . 

The SERVANT {coming in.] Would you 
pleaſe to dreſs, fir ? I have brought your ſhoes 
in, and your coat and waiſtcoat, You want 
only them. Your hair is drefled already; and 
a little powder | 

The Son, Right. {He fits down to have 
lis hair powdered, and the following converſation 
paſſes in the interim. I had forgot myſelf ; but 
William, did you fee, this morning, the young 
man that came to ſee my mother, with his 
ſiſter? | CI e 

The SER VAN T. Mr. Frampton, as he called 
himſelf, and Mrs. do you mean? | 

The Son, They ſpoke to you, I fancy? 

The Servant. Yes, fir : Frampton aſked 
> * might ſee you: and I mentioned one 
d'clock. 3 

The Son. You ſhould not have ſaid ſo: 
nd now, *tis nearly that already. 

The Servant, Yes, fir, within fifteen mi- 


i4 utes, . | 
Tho 
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The Son. If they come again, be ſure to 
tell them ——Ah, how this unlucky viſit trou- 
bles me ! | 7 F 
N The SERVANT» What muſt I tell them, 

We- 
The Son. It was the young man only, 
Foe _ after me, I fancy? She ſaid no- 
thin | | | 

The SERVANT, Who, his ſiſter ? 

The Son. Ves. * 

The SERVANT. Ohno. She ſeemed quite 
ſorrowful: ſhe only aſked if you were not a 
fine young gentleman, I fancy ſhe is under 
ſome misfortunes ;. for ſhe turned about, as ſhe 
was going out, and I could ſee a tear. 

The Son, Oh heaven ! TE. 

The SzzvanT. What ails you, fir? I ne- 
ver ſaw you ſo much agitated,  _T 

The Son. My dear William, if you did 
fot know how much I dread the fight of 

* | | 

The SzrxvanT. Oh, I begin to underſtand 
you. This young woman is an old acquain- 
tance, you would not be glad to know again. 

Well, nothing is ſo eaſy. When ſhe comes 
| again, I will run out, and tell her you are not 

at home. e 
The Son. No, no, it would be baſe in me 

to hide myſelf; and therefore I will ſee and 
ſpeak to her. She will be ſenſible 1 cannot 
diſobey my mother. Yes, dear William, J 
loved Phillis Frampton; and I promiſed 1 
+ ID ff 
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would marry her: but Phillis is a ſimple vil- 
lage girl; and you may eafily conceive my mo- 
ther never would conſent 

The SERVANT. Conſent! ſhe would much 
rather ſee you in your coffin, than conſent to 
have you marry ſuch a wife. 257 

The Son. That's true; and therefore, 
why ſhould I receive her when ſhe comes this 
morning? | 2 

The SERVANT. Why, indeed: fo Ray in 
your apartment, and let me diſpatch her. | 
The Sox ſaſide.) But to hide myſelf from 

Phillis, whom ſo often I have ſworn to cheriſh 
with ſincere affection? ' 1 

The Servant. Well, reſolve, ſir: it will 
ſoon be one o'clock. EN Es 

The Son. And Charles too, that at no 
time called me any thing but brother; who ſo 
loves me, who embraced me when I left him ! 
all I ſhun him, when he comes to ſee me? 

The SERVA NT. Hark! I hear a noiſe, 
Yes, fir, *tis they. I ſee them eoming: ſtep 
into the other room. | 


The Son, It is too late. — What will be- 
come-of me. {He comes io meet them, without © 


earing to look once at Phillis. } Ah Charles, 
my good friend Frampton ! is it you ? . 
CHARLES. Yes Neddy : and are you too, 
he we came to ſe ? | 
The Sox (boling down upon the ground.) 
My heart is ftill the fame, Here, (to William, 
who goes ont.) take theſe things ie” — 
Ou 
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ſhould want you, I will ring. {After a lith 
pauſe.) My mother quite forgot, this mory- 
ing, to inquire where you put up.  _ | 
CHARLES (conſidering.) No matter, ſince 
we knew. your houſe, you might be certain we 
would call upon you. 1 
The Son. Ah, you come too late, dear 
Charles. 5 | 
PRILLIS (afide.) Too late! Would I had 
never ſeen him! 3 
CHARLES (after another pauſe.) Neddy, you 
don't recollect my fiſter? -, : 
Ihe Son. I am ſurely the moſt wretched 
of mankind. I am dependant on a mother; 
and my fortune is entirely in her hands, I 
ce her every thing, and even the ſacrifice of 
my felicity. Pray do not hate me.— Do not 
ſcorn me.—If you knew 8 
 CHaRLEs. Is this, then, our reception ? 
Let us here break off an igterview fo painful to 
all three. You find it difcult to recollect us; 


and on our fide, we will, if we can, give over 


our remembering you. Farewell, (They turn 


to go.) | 5 
The Son. Stop, I beſeech you. 1 
PRILL IS {detaining Charles. } Brother, he 
would tell you ſomething, | 
The Sox. Have compaſſion on me, my 


dear Phillis, Do not overwhelm me with your 


ſcorn. I know I have deſerved it. Fortune 


has ſeduced me, I confeſs. I have been falſe 
alike to love and friendſhip. I have done 
| f whatever 
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whatever I was able to forget you. I have 
ſtrove to tear you from my heart. I am with- 
out excuſe: but fortune, you will own, trans- 
planted me into another world. I yielded to 
the aſcendance of my mother. She did every 
thing ſhe could to put away from my remem- 
brance every thought of our firſt humble fitu- 
ation, and forbade me thinking of you. 
PHILLIS. But, when you were in that hum- 
ble ſituation, and we better circumſtanced ; re- 
member that my father would not have me 
ſhow you any partiality. You know how I- 
obeyed him. 3535 | 
The Son. Ah, my gentleſt Phillis, think 
not your dear image ever was effaced from my 


| remembrance. When I heard your name pro- 


nounced this morning, my affection was re- 
kindled; and your preſence now confirms it. 
Now while I am looking at you, —now while 
I am ſpeaking to * I become again what 
formerly I was. My heart, even at this mo- 
ment, palpitates as it was wont to do whenever 
you were angry with me, and I earneſtly be- 
lought forgiveneſs. 1 . 

PniIIIs. What would you allude to? 

The Sox. To our promiſes, dear Phillis; 
to our love. That love, ſo tender and ſo real, 
that inflamed us when as yet we were but in- 
fants. RecolleR, let me beſeech you, our firſt _ 
years. Remember when we could but liſp our 
meanings, it was this, to love each other while 
we lived. | e ee 8 0 
3 PHILLIS» 
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PnILLIS. And which of us, alas, has broke 
this promiſe? 5 * 
Ihe Sov. I have: but the caſe is now re- 
verſed; and 'twould be you that muſt be 
thought as having broke it, ſhould you give 
me up, ſince I proteſt, that notwithſtanding 
what has happened, and the ambitious proſpediz 
of a mother, I will love you for the future 
more than ever. Would you do ſo ? Would 
you have the heart to ſay as follows: Neddy, 
(as you uſed to call me) I will love you now 
no longer. 1 SY 
PAuIILISs. Never, never, will I ſay ſo. _ 
 _.- Phe Son {to Charles.) She relents, I think, 
Plead with her, Charles, for my forgive- 
neſs. (He throws himſelf into the arms of 
Charles.) 2 „ „„ : 
| CyarLEs. Siſter, you don't ſee : he has 
ey wag me juſt this moment, as he uſed 
to do. | M 
The Son. My lovely Phillis, I am not yet 
totally unworthy of you, No, I find 1 am 
not, by the tranſports of my heart. The gift 
of loving is a prefent Heaven grants only once. 
T have fo frequently lamented having loſt. thoſe 
tranquil days we uſed to paſs together, and 
been taught from dear experience, that man's 
bappineſs is placed in love alone, and in re- 
rennen. EET FE 
- CHarLEs. Deareſt friend, it ſtill depends 
upon. yourſelf alone, or I am much miſtaken, 


to enjoy this happineſs. Go back to Gen 
ons | 15 wi 


e 
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with us. You will diſcover there unhappy 


objects in abundance, upon whom you may 


employ ſome little portion of the fortune you 
are come to, You will be employed in doing 
good, and we ſhall then eſteem you ſtill the 
more on that account; and thus, you wilt 
enjoy the happineſs of both the wealthy and 
che poor at once. | „ 

The Sox. Ah, would to heaven my mother 
heard you with the ſame emotion as myſelf. 
But, as I faid, ſhe is made up of nothing but 
ambition; and with all her money, is unhappy. 
She will never think of what ſhe has herſelf, 
but ſees what others have. I promiſe you, 
however, I will thwart her in the meafures ſhe 
has planned; and, as ſhe yy too, for K hap- 
pineſs. I have a right to do ſo. I will let her 
ſee that written promiſe J once gave you, as 
you recollect, of marriage: you have certainly 
preſerved it, Phillis. „„ . 

PHILLIS, I have kept it, I acknowledge: 
but for ſome time paſt, not dar'd to read it. 
Every time I thought to do ſo, it ſaid ſomething 
or another, or at leaſt I thought as much, 
againſt you. ; Dy 

The . My dear brother, and my char- 
ming Phillis, hear me ſwear by every thing I 
love, how truly J will keep my word. I will 
this moment fling myſelf a ſuppliant at my 
mother's feet, and tell her I ſhould die if Phillis 
ould not be my wife. If ſhe conſents, "is 
well. If not, I am reſolved to ſhow her I will 
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Have a will, at preſent, of my own, And 
ſhould ſhe—— . 
Herz Lapysnie (coming in. Neddy, they 
have brought you home your wedding. clothes, 
PulLIISs. Oh heavens! _ | 
The Son. Don't thin 
PriLLis. You have deceived me. 
The Son. Heaven can witneſs 
HzR LADbVSsHI T. What's the matter with 
you, and what ſignifies ſo many ſecrets. Tis 
not uſual to pay viſits thus before a wedding. 
So, pray Mr, Frampton, and you, Phillis, that 
are come to teaze us, go about your buſineſs; 
we have now no time to waſte on you. 
CuARLES. Yes, Madam; we will go about 
our buſineſs, that you may be ſure of. Come 
then, ſiſter, with your brother, and let him be 
W * thing now left you. | 
The Sow [running after them. F: No, pay 
ſtay, let me beſeech you. 
CHARLES. No: you would have too much 
then to bluſh at. (They go 2 | 
he.Son. Mother, I reſpect you; but you 
pierce my heart. And 1 = aſk you, by what 
right you take upon you, as you do, to ſcorn 
my friends and equals ? and not only that, but 
yours too ? They were born to equal expec- 
tations with ourſelves; and have mych better 
hearts. Yes, better. | 
Hex Lapyshir. Is it you, fir, that ſpeak 
thus? What, you ? And do you dare—— 


The Sow, Yes, truly, I dare tell you that 
your 
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your riches are even nothing to me. I abhor 
them, if, on that pretext, you would deprive 
me of the right I have to chuſe with whom J 
will be happy. ing age LR . 
HHR LADVYSHI. Enough. IJ underſtand 
ou, and the hee I was afraid of 1s at 
ength diſcovered. You were meant for that 
low fituation out of which my love, and your 
good fortune, would have drawn you. You 
love Phillis, I am certain: you are not 
aſhamed of that; you are aſhamed to tell meſo. 
The Son, No, mother. I am not aſhamed. 
I tell you, therefore, I ds love her; and even 
glory in it. My affection for her is of ſcarce leſs 
ſtanding in my heart, than that I have for you. 
It was in vain, I ſought to put it out. Thank 
heaven, the little virtue and good ſenſe I had, 
have got the better of my pride and folly. I 
have promiſed I would marry Phillis, and will 
keep my word. My happineſs depends upon 
it, I prefer her, ſimple as ſhe is, to all your 
widows, who have nothing but relationſhip to 
make their boaſt of. | | 
HER LADYSHIP. Why, where are we? I 
mou like to know. You marry Phillis 2 
ou ? JV 
The Son. Yes, I; ar fince you force me 
to infringe the duty I woyld gladly ſhow you, 
let me beg you would not meddle with the bu- 
ſineſs of my love. Since I have been your 
lon, you know my heart yet never thought as 


HER 


yours does. 
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HER LADVYVSHIP. Oh, this is too much! 
too much! Ungrateful and unnatural as you 
are! Is this the recompence of every thing J 
have done for you? I have only lived for your 
ſake. I have ſacrificed all my enjoyments to 
you, and when now your fortune was about to 
pay me for it, you would thus diſgrace me, 
and thus ſlight the promiſe I had given the 
widow, in your name.. EI Ht: 
The Son. But, mother, ought I to deceive 
her ? ought I to hold out the offer of my heart, 
when have given it to another? ſhe will ſoon 
be here, and ſhall be judge herſelf, - I will in- 
form her of my love for Phillies. 
The SER VAN T coming in. par en 
ment, the attorney, waits upon your ladyſhip ; 
his buſineſs, he 4 2efed . D ney 
great importance: and he begs to ſee you in- 
antly. „ „ 
A Lapysnir, Of great importance! 
Surely he has no bad news. Pray heaven, my 
lawſuit have not gone againſt me. Cruel 
child! I have a thouſand things to ſay, but 
muſt defer them. (She goes out. 

_ The Sov. . William, - ,. - - 
The SzxvanTt. I defigned to ſtay, that 1 
might aſk you, fir, if what the pcople ſay, is 

true. | „ 1 | 
The Son. What do they fay, then? 
The SERvANT. That her Ty has loſt 
Her lawſuit. I was juſt now at next door, and 
Heard a perſon ſay, he came from Wenn? 
ner, 


ww” 
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ſter, where every body then was talking of it ; 
and, for my part, I ſuſpect the attorney's bu- 
fines. is. about it. All the F her — 
hip is ruined. Is ĩt true , fir 
The Sox. . It may be ſo, leave me. 

The SERVANT. {afide.} Ves, yes 3 tant is 
what I mean to do. — But, ſir.— TOR 

The Son. Well. What? 

The SEN VAN T. My fellow ſervants have 
all heard it: and the tutor, too, is grumbling; 


he has loſt his time, he ſays, in, ſuch a houſe as 


this is, ſo you will not be offended, if F come 
to aſk you whether, you deſign to keep a ſer- 
vant any longer. If you do not, I have no- 
tice of a family that want one; ſo, if you 
would oply turn me out of daors, when. you 
have paid. me, I ſhall be obliged to yu, 
The Son. Yes, William, I will 5 you 
paid at night; and you may go wherever you 
think fit. & . 
The . Oh, I am nöt at all uneaſy, 
fir, about my money; dur WF 

The Son, But, you are. (till our ſervant: 
ſo, begone, ſir, for the preſent, and don't let 
me tell you ſo a ſecond time. 
The SERVANT (going out.) He muſt have 
2 ſtill, 1 fancy, or he 21885 not ſpeak 


The Sou. { alone. } This e of fortune 
might have been expected. That the tutor 
ſhould behave thus, ſhocks me; he that has ſo 
__ told my mother he had all the — 

0 


* 


dg. 
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of a father for me. For myſelf, I care not 
much, and were it not for my poor mother— 
but I ſee her coming. {To her Lady/hip, who 
comes in.) Were I not acquainted with your 
news, dear mother, I could read it, in your 
face: but, courage; one good thing is, that 
you could not but ſuppoſe your lawſuit might 
turn out a loſing game. V 
HER LADVYSsHIE. Ah, Son! 8 
The Son. The tutor, doubtleſs, has been 
with you. Vet, his baſeneſs ought not to in- 
cenſe, but comfort you. Since he was here a 
mean dependant only on your riches, it is he, 
with others of his hollow-hearted nature, ſuch 
as you will find, no doubt, in plenty, upon this 
- occaſion, that have been the greateſt loſer by 
the failure of your lawſuit ; let us not neglect, 
however, any of the means ſtill left us, You 
have friends. NE 1 
HEA LApysnrr. Yes, Neddy; happily 
for us, the widow. In my agitation, I made 
' ſhift to ſcrawl a letter to her, with the news of 
our misfortune ; but, informing her it was not 
irreparable, if in addition to the honour ſhe 
deſigned my family, ſhe would but grant me 
the ſupport of her affinity. I thought it better 
to acquaint her of my ſituation by theſe means, 
than wait till ſhe ſhould come to dinner. She 
will certainly be here the ſooner for it; ſo, 
my deareſt Neddy, I beſeech you—— | 
The Sox. Yiu I know what you would 
have me do; pretend a paſſion for her, _ 
| | | avs. 
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J have it not; but you will ſee Bad news, 
however, will come ſoon enough ; and there- 
fore I ſuppreſs what J defigned to ſay: but, 
when I mentioned you had friends, I thought 
of Riyers principally : he, I muſt acknowledge, 
has eme! always grateful for the poſt to which 
your intereſt advanced him. 5 
HER LApVSs HIT, Yes, I recollect 2 
pleaſure now, I was ſo happy as to do him ſuc 
a ſervice ; and will no. make trial of his friend- 
ſhip. I ſhall not be abſent more than twenty 
minutes, or perhaps a quarter of an hour; be- 
fore which time, the lady will not come: but 
ſhould ſhe, recollect, dear ſon, your mother's 
expectations. Every thing depends on the re- 
ception you afford her. (She goes out. 
The Sow. It is now in Frampton's power to 
do me ſervice ; but then, Phillis, who believes, 
and juſtly, I deceived her, and who went away 
without once condeſcending to hear any thing 
I had to ſay, when once my mother ſpoke 
about my wedding clothes—would ſhe not think 
it was the fear of indigence that wrought upon 
me, ſhould I venture to appear before her. 
Wretched as I am | I ſhould not dare even ſay 
[ love her, after what has paſſed But, hea- 
rens! who's this? 'tis Frampton. What can 
bring him back? How ſhall I even look him 
=O face? n p 
-HARLES (entering with a paper in his hand. 


Tou did not of ſeeing me again; but this 
REA. - SF" ON EE 8 21 0 18 
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is the laſt time I ſhall intrude upon you, TI 
deſign not to diſturb you in preparing for your 
wedding. All I wiſhed was, to return you 
back this promiſe, which my fiſter was fo 
weak as to accept of at your hands. So, no you 
are completely free, and will be happy: or at 
leaſt, I have lil love enough remaining in my 
heart, to wiſh you may be ſo. | 

The Son. What language! 

CHARLES. Do you bluſh to take the paper 
back? You did not bluſh, however, when aſ⸗ 
ſuming an appearance of the greateſt love and 
candour ; here where we are now, you aſked 
our pardon for your paſt behaviour. You 
durſt talk of love and marriage to my fiſter, 
after you had made agreement to eſpouſe 
another woman. Go; 'the man that could be 
capable of ſuch a villainous RY ought 
to make his boaſt that he need bluſn at nothing. 
Do, be bold, and look not down upon the 
ground thus. It is I that ought to bluſh. 

The SoN {after a pauſe.) Yes, Frampton, 
you are in the right. I was fo baſe as to con- 
ceal a marriage from you, though I never meant 
it ſhould be ſolemnized. Tis juſt, however, 1 
ſhould ſuffer as I do, for my duplicity. I take 
this promiſe, It is now the only good thing 
left me: but unworthy as I am of being truſt- 
ed on the ſtrength thereof, I tear it. Go then, 
and abandon an unhappy youth, who mer:ts 
only your contempt, Hagever, if you y * 
[2 ow 
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how greatly every one except your ſiſter and 


yourſelf, ſhould pity me, perhaps— | 
CHARLES. Should pity you? What, pity 
vou, when every thing ſucceeds as you would 
wiſh | You are about to marry, we are told, 
ſo rich a woman, by whoſe credit you will riſe 
to honour: you enjoy a princely fortune; and 


vour mother idolizes you. Unleſs the recol- 


'ection of a friend and miſtreſs, both of whom 
you have deceived, wall interrupt you in your 
pleaſures, nothing will: but be of comfort: 
you ſhall never, for the future, hear us men- 
tioned, We will patiently withdraw; and in 
the claſs of people you aſpire to mix with, you 
will find it very eaſy to forget a woman you 
have made unhappy. . | ; 
The Son. *Tis too much. Reſpect a little 
my misfortune, a — 

PHILLIS (ruaning in.) Ah, brother, they 
have loſt their all. You could not know it; 
and I come leſt what you ſay ſhould be con- 
iidered as an inſult to them in their fallen ſitu- 
ation. Dope | 
3 How ? Explain your meaning, 
iſter. | | | | 

PyriLLIs. Their misfortune was made pub- 
lle. By the failure of a lawſuit, they have 
loſt their whole eſtate, and are reduced to beg- 
gary VF 

The Son, To beggary, indeed; and yet, 
what I have loſt, afflicts me very little, I can 
eich truth. My greateſt cauſe of 3 
bs 111 what 
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what moſt touches me, is this; that you ſup- 
poſe me guilty : and, alas, believe me, I have 
too much intereſt in appearing innocent to 
you, that I ſhould not do all I can. to juſtify 


. myſelf, 


Parris, To juſtify youtſelf! Believe 


me, you need never take that trouble, Tis 


but once they are deceived, who do not merit 
ſuch hard fate. But you are now unhappy, 
and I come that I may get my brother to re- 
lieve you. Yes, dear brother, he has only 


injured me: he has been falſe to love; and 


friendſhip ſhould not know it. You would be 
more criminal than he, ſhould you abandoy 
him; for, after his ill uſage, I had till my 
brother left me; but, ſhould you deſert him, 
what would he have left him ?, His abode is now 
become a deſert, and his very ſervants are pres 
pared to leave him. In this ſituaton, brother, 
pay you for the kindneſs done at my requeſt, 
y — to.that love I have for you, all the 
affection I had once for him. | 
The Sox. Phillis, you diſtract my heart. 
I never in my life deceived you; for when firſt 
this ſecret marriage was propoſed, I did not 
like it in the leaſt : but when I ſaw you, I re- 
ſolved to ſhun- it, If I hid it from you, I 


deſigned by ſuch a ſtep to make myſelf appear 


leſs guilty, and not grieve you. 
PaiLlLis. Had you ever loved, you would 


have known, as 1 do, that however any news 


1 
x 
] 
; 
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may prove unwelcome, it is not ſo grievous as 
the {lighteſt breach of confidence in thoſe we 
truſt to. ; ge. 

The Son, Well then, Phillis, I ſubmit my 
lot to your deciſion. I am moſt unhappy. 1 
am left by all the world, and have no other 
ſpecies of reſource than you. In ſuch a ſitua- 


tion, give me back your heart: but if you 


cannot love me, you have then no right or 
title to befriend me, I will owe you no- 
thing. . 
PRIIIISs. What, you mean then 
The Son. I will die; or, on the other hand, 
be happy in your love: this diſpoſition is not 
novel to me. 0 | | 
PHILLIS faſier a pauſe. Brother, ſhould 
we leave him in his adverſe fortune, no one 
will afford him ſuccour. | 
The Son. No compaſſion, Phillis ; nothing 
can be more inſulting after love. You muſt 
— hate me, or forgive as you were uſed 
to do, | 
PAILLIS {looking at him.), How gracefully 
misfortunes fit upon you. You reſemble much 
more now, that Neddy I ſo loved. 53 
ChARLESs. Believe me, I was never other- 
wiſe. My heart aſſures you ſo. It is your own: 
that witnefs cannot lie. | | 
PRHILLIS. If I were ſure. | 
HER LapysnlP (coming in.) My dear, 
dear ſon, all hope is vanithed. I am come 


from Rivers, who refuſed to ſee me; and this 
: | I letter, 
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letter, in my abſence, has been left below. 
There, read it. At a glance I could diſcern 
the meaning, but have not conſidered the par- 
ticular expreſſions. Read it, I can now at- 
tend. | | DD 
The SoN {readin — : 
To Lady Upſtart. 
Madam, | | 1 
I had heard of your misfortune juſt before 
your letter came. You cannot doubt of my 
defire to ſerve you, if I could; but, at my 
time of life, I ſhould be cenſured if I went 
about ſoliciting in favour of your ſon. I will 
not fay I think it ſingular, that you concealed 
the knowledge of this lawſuit from me; but 
in anſwer to your wiſh of ſeeing me, I judge 
that in your preſent ſituation, you will like 
it better to be left alone, and therefore ſhall 
not come. 1 of N 
„Ian, my Eady,% 
Your moſt humble ſervant, | 


5 
. 


HEN Lapysnie. And is this then ſhe, who 
yeſterday*ſwore to me, ſhe would give up every 
thing, much rather than not be my daughter ? 
l have not a ſingle friend then left me. 

CHARLES. Ah, my Lady! why do you 
forget thus you have me? My fiſter and my- 
ſelf, this morning, were unhappier by a deal 
than you; for you have only loſt your fortune, 
but we feared we had for ever loſt our frie 


It 
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It will be yours to ſhow us our injuſtice, by 
accepting every thing we have. 4 

The Son, I was quite fure it would be ſo. 
Yes, mother, Frampton is your friend and 
benefactor. *Tis to him my heart confides. 
As for me, it is impoſſible I can partake the 
| happineſs his friendſhi promiſes you, 

ER LADYSHIP, hat, then, would you 
leave me ? | | 7 8 

The Son (Shewing Phillis.) She no longer 
loves me: ſhe ſuppoſes J deceived her. 

HER LApYsHIP. Do you think fo, Phil- 
lis, when for your fake only, he durſt diſobey 
me? 5 | „ ; 

Pairs. Do not finiſh, madam.: it is he, 
your ſon, that I would rather wiſh to credit. 

es, yes, I am certain of your heart. I will 
not think of ſaying "I return you mine; for T 
could never take it from you. Phillis is to day 
much happier than yourſelf : ſince it is Phils 
that will make you happy. | 

The Son {falling at the feet of Phillis; and 
then coming to Charles.) And will you, too, 
be my brother? , 8 

CHARLES {embracing him.) It is now a long 
time you have had that title in my heart. 
Jo the Lady.) We were intended, Madam, to 
compoſe one ſingle family, Permit your ſon, 
then, to eſpouſe my ſiſter, and whatever I call 
mine, ſhall be her portion. 1 
HER LADY SHIFT. Ah, good Frampton 1 

N 1 what 
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what effectual vengeance ! and how much, too, 

are you not above me. | | EL 
CHARLES, You miſtake the matter, my good 

Lady, fince *tis you that are unhappy ; and 

the unhappy always have a claim on our re- 
ect. 
The Son. Well, mother, ſay you give me, 

as I hope you will, to Phillis. 

HER LAp SHIP. Ah, my children! I 


would give myſelf to you. But how ſhall I 


atone | 
© PriLLIis. My deareſt mother! if you knew 
how much I think I owe you for the joy I feel 
in giving you that tender title! 7 
' CHaRLEs. I have wherewithal about me 
to content your creditors, We will beſtow 


upon your mother, my dear Neddy, your eſtate 


at Coventry, The portion of your wife ſhall 
be improved by me, if you approve it, in my 
manufactory: and you ſhall have a ſhare there- 
in. {To the Lady.) Do you approve of theſe 
arrangements, Madam? | | 
HER LADpYSHIP. Yes, entirely; and con- 


feſs I owe you much more than pou think I do; 
for you have taught me, that t 


e happineſs of 
life is not in vanity ; but, on the other hand, 
that virtue only is our ſuccour in misfortyne.. 
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| WORTHY huſbandman had left two 


& ſons behind him; one named Stephen, 
and the other Nicolas. Upon his death bed, 
he had made them joint poſleſſors of a farm, 

ſufficient to ſupport them, in a creditable way. 
There was ſo Vitle wanted, it appears, to make 
them happy in the world. hy, therefore, 


did they. not keep up that friendly underſtand- 


ing nature meant ſhould be in common to all 
brothers, ſince ſhe formed them of one fleſh and 
blood ? 3 | | 

A part of this ſame farm bequeathed them, 
was a very fruitful and well cultivated orchard, 
In the father's life time, he had been induſ- 
trious to enrich it with the fineſt fruit trees. 
As they yielded every year prodigiouſly; and 
then too, as their produce always found its 
price at market, owing to the former reputa- 
tion they had gained, each brother thought 
the garden ought to be his own, and neither 


would reſign it to the other. 


From this mutual obſtinacy, they contracted 


a degree of hatred to each other. Neither did 


5 


they ſpeak, at laſt, without en language. 
Fie upon you Nicolas, would Stephen ſay, you 
muſt be, certainly, a very wicked man, — 
| | ave 
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have no right to ſuch a charming farm: while 
Nicolas, on his fide, fretting at the inſult, 
would reply as follows : icked; look at 
home, good Mr. Stephen; in our father's life- 
time, did not your — every alehouſe 
give him great uneaſineſs? What would be- 
come of all theſe trees, if you were left to ma- 
nage them? In leſs than half a dozen years, 
they would have leaves and nothing elſe upon 
them. 5 5 c 
Their unhappy quarrel was reported to the 
curate of the village, who conſidered it his duty, 
as a miniſter, to reconcile them, if he could: 
he called that very day to ſee the brothers; 
aſked them why they liv'd no longer upon 
friendly terms, as formerly, together. Muſt 
your archard, faid the worthy man, inſtead of 
Joining, ſeparate you ?—Be united for the fu- 
ture; and, as prudent partners, if not lovin 
brothers, do whatever you are able to increa 
the profits of it. 3 

| No, ſaid Stephen, I will have no union in 
this matter: the whole orchard ſhall be mine: 
and mine too, added Nicolas: I am reſolved to 
have it all myſelt. | | 

Well then, replied the curate, one, as I ima- 

gine, mulſt be leſs expert in farming matters 
than the other: let him, therefore, yield the 
orchard to his brother ; and receive the value 
of it out of what the farm produces yearly. 
You may ſettle with each otber after every 
harveſt is got in. | | 
155 | Agreed, 
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Agreed, cried both at once, to this propoſal: 
let my brother give it up. I have the greateſt 
right, ſaid Stephen, to the orchard, being, as 
I am, the elder; and, of courſe, more ſkilled 
in huſbandry. And, why ſo, Mr. Skilled in huſ- 
bandry, ſaid Nicolas? Oh, you ſhall give the 
orchard up to me; for I have got it in my head 
to make you. You need only take it out, ſaid 
the elder. No, returned the younger, I will 


ſooner let you have the air we breathe ig, © 


You are very obſtinate young men; I ſee 
that plainly, ſaid the curate, and will never 
of yourſelves adjuſt the matter. Will you then 
draw lots, to ſettle which of you the orchard 
ſhall belong to? . % „„ 
No, ſaid Stephen, I will have no lots: nor 


1, ſaid Nicolas. 


On this, the curate, as the laſt expedient 
counſelled them to ſell the orchard, and divide 
the value of it; but this propoſition was re- 
jected by both parties, like the former. 

Nothing, ſaid the worthy paſter, will com- 
poſe the affair between you: nothing but a 
lawſuit. If you go to law with one another, 
you will quickly find what ruination, hatred 
muſt infallibly produce between two brothers, 
who were formed by nature, on the other hand, 


to love and cheriſh one another. 


They regarded not}this prophecy ; but each of 
them repaired that moment to a lawyer, ſuch 


as they reſpectively ſuppoſedſhad moſt expedi- 


ents in his head, to make their claim ſucceſsful. 
. | —_ Thus, 
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Thus, then, was a lawſuit inſtituted, whoſe 
decifion no one would have thought required 
much time; but which, chicanery protracted 
two whole years. If one appraiſed the orchard, 
an appraiſement of it by the other, would 
be fure' to follow. Every term, they had to 
make ſome motion in the courts, and new re- 


ports were given in of courſe. The cultiva- 


tion of the pro „as any one may eaſily 
imagine, in che 5 was whotly id aide 
If one deſigned to plant an apple tree, the other 
was reſolved to have a pear tree in its ſtead. In 
conſequence of this Jifenfion, there was ſcarce 
a tree that yielded half its former value ; and 
the little money it afforded, far from ſtaying 
in the purſe of either brother, was laid hold 
of by his lawyer. « 
They had each of them a worthy wife, and 
many children, of a diſpoſition (had their ſouls 
been leſs at variance with each other) of a 
diſpoſition, I repeat, to make them happy. - 
7 The unhappy women frequently bar give 
their huſbands council, te the following pur: 
port : Deareſt huſbands, why do you contmue 
perſecuting thus each other? We have every 
thing our hearts can wiſh for. You are well 


in health, as we are, and our children are diſ- 


poſed to love us heartily, Our fields are very 
fruitful, and you know we may be rich, if we 


think proper, by our induſtry. Why, there- 


fore, will you not be happy? In reply to 
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ſuch ſound admonitions, each would anſwer ; 
how can I by a means be happy having ſuch 
a brother, whoſe bad temper will go near to 


kill me. 
When at night their work was over, and they 
ſaw their children running out of doors to meet 
and kiſs them, they would check the little crea- 
tures? wiſhes, and cry out: What now? Get 
back again. I cannot play with you at pre- 
ſent. I am too much in a m_ And when- 
ever the poor infants ſought to ſhow their love 
by innocent careſſes, as by jumping on their 
knees, and ſo forth, they would ſay: Have 
done, and ſometimes even beat them. 
Nothing pleaſed them when at table: every 
thing went wrong, becauſe their hearts were 
full of bitterneſs: and all night long, it was 
impoſſible for either of them to fleep many 
hours ſucceſſively, becauſe his head was ever- 
laſtingly deviſing ſchemes to hurt the other. 
You ſuppoſe, perhaps, I have by this time 
ſaid the worſt I can of theſe two brothers. No 
indeed : they ſeemed determined to diſcover 
which could tell the vileſt ſtories of the other. 
Nicolas was frequently with other peaſants at 
the alehouſe, and would always be endeavour- 
ing to perſuade them what 4 villain Stephen 
was, who only meant, as he aſſerted, firſt to 
ruin him that he might after go to law with 
every perſon in the village; and as Stephen, 
was on his ſide, always ſaying ſomething or an- 
other bad againſt his brother, people _— | 
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laſt diſpoſed i in earneſt to believe them both. 
They were avoided like two plagues by all 
their neighbours ; and there was not one but 
would have gladly ſent them, as the ſaying is, 

to Moch, that the village might be rid of two. 
ſuch fellows. 

After, as already I have mentioned, two 
whole years conſumed in quarrelling and trou- 
ble, it was ſolemnly awarded -by the Judges 
that this orchard ſhould be ſold by auRion, and 

that what it went for ſhould be _ to pay the 
_ lawyers. 

Think, if you are able, what was the confu- 
ſion of our plaintiff and defendant, when they 
heard this ſentence : they ſtood looking at each 
other without bringing out a word expreſſive of 
their diſappointment. 

Ah, dear brother, in the end, faid Nicholas; 
wie have deſerved this uſage. We might eafily 
have ſhunned our preſent fituation, and | 
fefled our orchard ſtill. Inſtead of the vexation 
we have cauſed each other, we might eaſily 
have made our wives and children happy, and 
retained the efteem and friendſhip of our neigh · 
: bours. * 

Ves, indeed, faid Stephen, this is what our 
wickedneſs has coſt us. Ah, if we had overy 
thing to do again! | 

At leaſt then, for the future, let us both be 
wiſer, anſwered Nicolas. Phake hands! I will 
no longer hate you. ho 
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Nor I you, ſaid Stephen, and; embraced him: 
they "ſhed tears, and all their animoſity now 
vaniſhed. . 1 

In a very little time they found the benefit 
of living upon friendly terms; but then, the 
conſequences of their quarrel, for a long time, 
followed them, Their orchard flouriſhed in 
the hands of ſtrangers, while the farm they 
ſtill retained, with all their labour, came again 
but lowly to its firſt condition; ſo much had 
the cultivation of it been neglected, while the 
lawſuit was with vigour carried on. Their 
tellow-townſmen's jokes and ſneers purſued 
them with light feet ; while, on the other hand, 
their confidence and friendſhip hung a long 
time back before it overtook them. The ra- 
pacious lawyers had exhauſted both their 
_ purſes: care and trouble influenced their health. 
They found no longer in their children half 
that gaiety which is peculiar to the infant ſtate 
of life; nor could their wives ſo ſoon be brought 
again to love them, after they had done ſo 
much to hurt that family they were in duty 
bound to cheriſh. 0 2 "902 
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a certain Lady Sheldon, married to Sir Phi- 


lip Sheldon, had been ſo unhappy as to ſee her 


huſband's fortune ſwallowed up in that un- 
bounded love he entertained for every plea- 


| ſure of the field and table, added to her own 
too blameable compliance with his diſſipation. 
Born of a too eaſy temper, which had 


brought her thus to ruin, ſhe diſcerned not the 


profundity of that abyſs to which ſhe had been 


ſting, till ſne ſaw her ſon return from Oxford, 
Whither he had been for ſtudy. It was then 
his preſence all at once reanimated, or to ſpeak 


with more propriety, firſt kindled in that boſom 


a maternal fee 


g ſhe had never yet experi- 
enced, | 


Of an amiable figure, of an upright heart, 


and cultivated underſtanding, did young Shel- 
don, when he poured out tears of tenderneſs 
iato the boſom of his mother, whom he had — 

| — 


| Tf the earlieſt period of this preſent century, 
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ſeen for upwards of ten years, or longer, pene- 
trate her with the ſharpeſt ſenſe of ſorrow and 
repentance, when ſhe ſaw how little ſervice he 
could hope to reap from the affection of Sir 
Philip, or her own. - | 5 

The conſequences of exceſs had heightened 
| very much the baronet's hereditary gout, Who 
| every day beſides increaſed the general imbeci- 
| lity with which his conſtitution now ſeemed me- 
| naced, by the immoderate uſe of ſtrong and 
ſtupifying liquors. | 
t was no long time before young Sheldon ſaw 
into the great diſorder of his father's circum- | 
ſtances, and conceived the project of adven- 
turing out to India, ſo that he might have, at 
one time or another, a ſufficiency to keep his mo- 
ther, whom he valued and reſpected as a ſon 
ſhould do; for now Sir Philip's end was draw 
ing on apace, and he could never hope his fa- 
ther would be living after timo had been al- 
lowed for going and returning with a fortune, 
even had no intervening time been needful to 
1 that fortune. ME t 
e communicated this intention to his mo- 
ther, which afflited her exceedingly. She had 
been able to deprive herſelf of an enjoyment, ' + 
, WW vhile ſhe did not know its value; but no ſooner 
had ſhe ſeen her ſon, and grown. acquainted 
ich his merit, than ſhe thought ſhe never could 
. WK conſent to loſe him: and, in fact, ſhe ſtarted ſuch 
number of impediments to this adventure, 
t chat young Sheldon did not quit the kingdom. 
N K „ 
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Things were in this ſituation, when a kin. 
man of Sir Philip's died, who had no children, 
and bequeathed young Sheldon a conſiderable 
legacy. His will however was conteſted; a 
diſpute at law was unavoidable, and frequent 
conſultations neceſſary, ut the elder Sheldon 
could not quit his houſe. _ 

My. lady only, or 285 Sheldon, could 
come up to London, and inſtruct the lawyers in 


the merits of their caſe; becauſe the one or 


t'other was obliged to be at all times with the 
gouty baronet, whoſe illneſs was of ſuch a na- 


ture, that he could not poſſibly be left alone. If 
Sheldon had been charged with this commiſſion 


in the Capital, his morals were expoſed to dan- 
ger in a place that paſſed, in Lady Sheldon'? 
motherly imagination, for the ſink of all cor- 
ruption. And this motive cauſed her to pro- 
cure the neceſſary papers from Sir Philip, for 


conducting the affair herſelf. She found, be- 
ſides, the greateſt ſatisfaction in performing 


every thing ſhe could, in favour of a ſon, whoſe 
intereſt hitherto ſhe had too long neglected. 

Having got theſe papers, ſhe' then ſettled 
every thing reſpecting the attention neceſſary to 
be paid Sir Philip, and ſet out for London, 


leaving in her place the young and -duteous 


Sheldon with a father, whoſe condition he eſ- 


. fayed, by every filial duty in his power to com- 
fort, never q itting his bed fide, but waiting on 


him, day and night, continually. © 
Being come to London, in the time of that too 
R famous 
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famous Collins, who is ſtill the ſubje& of diſ- 


courſe. among a certain ſet of men, his com- 
pany, my lady happened to fall into; and with- 
out foreſeeing what might be the unhappy con- 
ſequences, ſhe commenced an intimate acquaint- 
ance with him. His celebrity or reputation as 
a writer, dangerous to the morals 4 mankind 
ſo far from being any obſtacle to great connecs 
tions he might form from day to day, aug- 
mented them; and that, not only with the com- 
mon claſs of people, and the gentry likewiſe, 
but at court too, with the Great. My Lady 


Sheldon, who at firſt was only anxious to get 


friends, imagined ſhe could not promote her in- 
tereft more than by this intimacy with a juſtice 
of the peace, which was an honour Collins had 
attained g. bn hon ft 11 410 
In reality, he did ſupport her with the 
greateſt warmth againſt her adverſaries, in the 
diſputation which, unhappily for them, they 

had preſumed. to inſtitute againſt the right Sir 

Philip's kinſman had to give his prope ty as he 
thought fit: but as from neighbou „they 
were particularly intimate with one another, 
the connection ſoon grew fatal to her ladyſhip, 
who, under ſuch a maſter, ſucked in all the 
poiſon of that unbelief her friend inculcated, 
not only in his writings and at home, but in his 
— with the world at large. 8 
Aſtoniſhed at the navel things which he was 
every day advancing, and that ſtruck her weak 
imagination, ſhe profeſſed herſelf his docile pu- 
. : K 2 pil, 
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pil, and improved fo faſt, in that convenient 
icience of the world called .DovBT, that ſhe 
became, and in a very little time, the object 
of her maſter's veneration, and was flattered 
by the Tindals of the age, the Tolands, and 
like ſort of people, introduced by Collins to 
my lady, as his aid de camps, in every fight he 
was continually waging againſt TxuTH. 
The lawſuit was not in the interim, however, 
any way neglected. It went on as well as ſhe 
could wiſh, when, by a letter from her ſon, ſhe 
was informed Sir Philip was no longer: he had 
died, as faid the letter, of his gout, which ra- 
ther unexpectedly had got into his ſtomach, 
but departed in the hope and expectation of a 
Chriſtian pardoned by God's mercy. This laſt 
_ circumſtance, thus mentioned in the young 
man's letter, made my lady give a pitying 
fhrug when ſhe came to it; and the ſtrength - 
infuſed into her mind by Collins and his fellow 
labourers, enabled her to bear with bravery, like 
a heroine, that news, which ſome few months 
before, if it had happened, would have made 
ber like a coward, ſhed ſome tears. 
Her firſt proceeding was to ſend for Sheldon 
up to London. Her defign was, as ſhe men- 
tioned, to extend the knowledge ſhe had gained 
herſelf, enable him to conquer little prejudices 
that the 3 and country might have 
planted in his mind, and introduce him as ano- 
ther ſcholar to her worthy maſters. 
Sheldon (now himſelf Sir Philip) ſoon ar- 
rived; 
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rived; but what his aſtoniſnment and: ſorrows 
when he ſaw his mother changed into a cate- 
chiſt of INCREDULITY. Whatever benefit her 
reſidence in London had procured him, in the 
proſpect of a favourable iſſue to the lawſuit, 
could not, in his notion, make amends, in any 
manner, for his mother's loſs of her firſt Chriſ+ 
tian principles, the only ones that can contri- 


bute even to the happineſs of human beings in 


this ſtate of life, | 
He diſſembled every thing however, and 
heard patiently the Tolands, Collinſes, and 
Tindals, without giving any hope he ſhould 
become their proſelyte indeed, but yet, without 
diſcovering to them any of that inward horror 
raiſed within him, by the daringneſs of her re- 
flections upon objecte, never to be thought upon 
but with the. deepeſt veneration. * 
Lady Sheldon wondered, and was ſometimes 
out of patience, at his little progreſs in that 
ſcience, which is only the abuſe of true 1 
ſophy, but which our Deiſts honour with the 
name of TRUTH ; and he, on his fide, full, no 
doubt, of an idea which the ſequel of this hiſ- 
tory will ſhow him putting into execution, 
ſeemed at length to yield, and be no leſs ambi- 
tious than his motherof the praiſes of our famed: 
tnumvirnky. wn 3 de a ẽ ⁰ 
The lawſuit came ſoon; after to a hearing, 
and was gained by Sheldon, who ſet out on his- 
return from London to the country houſe, 
where he expected ſoon to ſee his mother, She, 
= N47} on 
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on her part, loſt no time in coming down, as 
ſoon as every thing was ſettled, eager as ſhe was 
to meet a ſon ſhe doated on, and who was now 
her ſole dependance, ſince the fortune of her 
houſe was totally concentered in his perſon, 
I.! be affection of this ſon was an affair of fo 
much certainty to Lady Sheldon, that ſhe had 
not the leaſt doubt within her of a hearty wel- 
come, but ſuppoſed herſelf the happieſt of all 
mothers. * N 
She had previouſly informed Sir Philip of 
the day and hour he might expect her. She 
was punctual to the time, but not ſurpriſed a 
little when arriving at the dwelling, not a fingle 
foul appeared. She was unable ro ſuppreſs her 
wonder; and by this time having entered and 
ſeen no one, What can all this fignify ? ſaid ſhe; 
Is — dead — s . * 
She was got by this time into an apartment 
where ſne ſaw her ſon, Sir Philip, lying on a 
ſophaà, in an attitude of perfect negli 

and reading. He got up, came Phan pon 
faluted her, but not with any ardour of affec- 
tion, and much leſs with that effuſion of a heart 
that loves. My dear, dear Sheldon, ſaid her 
ladyſhip, what means this forced reception you 
afford. me ?—What, replied Sir Philip, have 


you to complain of, mother? I am glad, yes, 


very glad to ſee you. As I take it you are 
tired, ſo come, and I will ſhow you to the room 
we mean to] ẽ wo ff 
Mean to give me? ſaid the mother. Am I 
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not at home ?—Yes, yes, replied Sir Philip, fo 
ou are indeed; but we have made ſome change 
ere, my good mother, ſince you left us, which I 
hope you will not take amiſs ; but chearfully 
put up with ſuch accommodations as you find 
provided for you, though they ſhould not be ſo 
great as you expected. Eons 
Having ſaid thus much, he took his mother 
by the hand, and led her to the fartheſt chamber 
of the houſe, which he defigned her, and which 
chamber was extremely dark and inconvenient. 
Inſtantly the ſervants entered with her trunks, 
and hardly was ſhe in, herſelf, than Sheldon 
made her a low bow, and quitted the apartment, 
— — he expreſſed it, ſhe might want to reſt 
My lady was fo utterly aſtonifhed at this un- 
expected ſort of introduction, that ſhe threw 
herſelf into a chair, incapable of ſpeaking, or 
defiring Sheldon would come back, and men- 
tion why he left her in this manner. Supper 
time ſoon came. A ſervant was diſpatched up 
ſtairs to aſk her ladyfhip, if ſhe intended to 
come down, Herladyſhip, incenſed at ſuch a 
meſſage, puſhed the ſervant out, and-locked the 
door. The meſſage was not afterwards re- 
peated ; and ſhe paſſed the night not only with- 
out ſleep, but in the greateſt agitation. 
On the morrow Sheldon never once ap 
but very cavalierly ſent a ſervant up, to aſk her 
in what manner ſhe had reſted. She could 
hold no longer, but came down to Sheldon, 
„ : Weeping 
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wee ping all the way with indig nation; and 29 
ſoon as ſhe beheld him, coyld have thrown her- 
ſelf into his arms, but that ſhe ſaw beſonehend: 
he was ready to withdraw them. 

With the greateſt ſtoiciſm or indiflereuce 1 in 
his countenance, he aſked what ailed her, that 
ſhe ſeemed fo agitated ? Ab, my ſon, hat ails 
me anſwered ſne. What ails me do you 
_ alk your mother ſuch a queſtion? Is it you 1 
was fo fond of that thus treat me: ? that. dare 
| drive your mother out of her apartment ?—1s 


it only that, rejoined Sir Philip. It is meant 


for— Meant for? and for whom? replied my 
lady. For my wife, ſaid Sheldon, For your: 
wife? returned his mother, What, then, are 
oo. going to be married ? —Yes, directly, 
n was the young man's anſwer.—And I 
kept a ſtranger to the matter? interrupted the 
45 tracted lady.— Ves, began the ſon ; for every. - 
one, you know, in this world for himſelf, car. 
mother: that, you muſt remember, is a favour: 
Te maxim with you. I will ſhow you my in- 
tended, It was never my deſign to hide her 
from you; but, perhaps, you might have dif- 
approved my choice, and I diſclaimed thoſe: 
little regulations ſome men have thought proper 
to eſtabliſh in the world, as matters of recipro - 
cal convenience; ſuch, for inſtance, among. 
others, as they call propriety and filial duty, 
but which (truſt me) are no more than clogs 
upon the liberty of ſimpletons. | 


on this he called a ſervant, and gere erders 
3 
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that his Leonora ſhould come down. Who is 
that Leonora you call yours? ſaid Lady Shel- 
don.— Who, replied Sir Philip, as I ſaid juſt 
now, but my intended ?—And the word was 
hardly uttered, when a little pert, vain creature, 
tolerably handſome, but without deportment, 
decency, or manner, and ' ridiculouſly over- 
loaded, with a heap of ribbands, furbelows, and 
flounces, like a painted doll, came tripping into 
the apartment. Sheldon would have intro- 
duced her to his mother ; but his mother ſeeing 
him hold out his hand, drew back as if ſhe 
had been frightened, —But what whims are 
theſe, good mother? ſaid Sir Philip; and who 
is it you would treat in this contemptuous man- 
ner? The beſt opera- ſinger in the world that I 
have brought from London with me.—The 
beſt opera ſinger! and to marry her! replied 
my lady with the greateſt indignation.— Ves, 
to marry me directly, interrupted Leonora, and 
in lawful wedlock. I would never have come 
down to ſhut ' myſelf up in this out-of-faſhion 
_ of ruins, which you call a houſe, perhaps, 
or any other purpoſe. I have here in writing, 
1 drawn up, Sir Philip's promiſe; and 

hope, mama, yourſeff too will become a party 
in the matter, and ſubſcribe your name. Sub- 
ſcribe my name! —A ballad finger! cried my 
lady. Sooner ſhall my hand rot off, than be a 
marer in Sir Philip's infamy. © 

On this the bride prepared to anſwer, but 
her agitation would not let her ; ſhe fell back 

- | into 
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into a chair and fainted, or at leaſt my lady 
thought ſo. Sheldon called out for aſſiſtance, 
when two ſervants entered, and the little 
Signora inſtantly was carried off, and proper 
aids adminiſtered for her recovery in another 
chamber. | 1 
When the buſtle had ſubſided, hear me while 

I ſpeak a word or two, if you have any ſenſe of 
decency, began my lady, with a wrathful eye, 
ſwoln heart, and quivering pair of lips. Ex- 
ect not my conſent to this deteſtable proceed - 
ing. What! an opera girl! a wretch that has 
no character a4 — But, madam, interrupted 
Sheldon calmly, you aſtoniſh me. Can it be 
poſſible you ſhould have thus got back again into 


thoſe narrow notions I imagined you had ut- 


terly renounced ?—No character! And what, 
pray, is the meaning of that word, to people 


that have brought themſelves to think as we do? 


Fie upon you, my good mother. Hardly have 
vou lef our maſters, but you fall again into 
our former narrow way of thinking. But for 
my part, I am not ſo fickle. Thanks to your 
attention, I have ſeen to demonſtration that ſelf 
intereſt is every thing in this world, and been 
taught to part with all thoſe little prejudices 


that reſtrain us in- the world. I have a right, 


F think, and you muſt, think ſo likewiſe, to 


diſpoſe. in any manner I think proper of my- 


ſelf, and you ſhall find you have not recom- 
mended a dull ſcholar to your maſters, who will 
ſuffer his new wiſdoh to.lie dormant and. woe 
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erciſed within him. If my conduct does not 
pleaſe you, (that it does not, I begin to ſee, and 
am aſtoniſhed) you know what you have to 
truſt to, An annuity, ſome little ſum of money, 
ſhall be ſettled on you, ſuch as will ſuffice for 
what you want, and you may live juſt where 
you pleaſe, and in the manner you think beſt. 
—Hold, ingrate, interrupted here his mother, I 
am ſtruck with horror; where is that benevo- , 
lence of ſoul I once knew in you? —Ingrate, 
anſwered Sheldon; you miſtake : there are no 
ingrates, mother ; take that firſt ; fince every 
thing we may appear to do for others, in re- 
ality is done to ſerve ourſelves. We are our- 
ſelves, and ſhould'be, the fole central part of 
every action we engage in; and in lieu of that 
benevolence of ſoul you ſay you once knew in 
me, you ſhould write down every where SEL F- 
LovEk. This is the doctrine we have both of 
us been taught. Beſides, let it be granted, I 
now treat you not much like a ton ; I am, you 
know, a neceſſary agent, and your anger is 
unjuſt and uſeleſs. Who knows better what I 
ſpeak of now than you ? Have not our teachers 
proved that we are irreſiſtibly drawn on by mo- 
tives? So that every thing we do muſt of neceſ- 
fity be done. Remember, mother, that trium- 
phant axtom of our Mentor, which he uſed to 


iterate ſo often; namely: It was as impaſſible 


that Julius Cæſar Mud not die by Brutus in the 
Senate, as it is that two and two ſhould not make 
four, Acknowledge that unanſwerable. 


- 
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Ah, my dear, dear ſon, my deareſt Sheldon, 


. ſaid his mother; it is I then that have ruined 


ou, I now ſee clearly. It is I myſelf. that 
— eradicated every virtue in your heart, b 
forcing your attention to the monſter, whoſ: 
1 doctrine has deceived me. What 
road day light do you not at once pour in 
upon my underſtanding? But, my deareſt Shel- 
don, *tis not my own intereſt T am now endea- 


vouring to eſtabliſh, but, believe 7”. yours. 


Your diſpoſition was of late ſo good and placid, 
you deſerved the eſteem and friendſhip of all 


worthy people. What then will the conſe- 


uences be of ſuch an alteration in your con- 
uct? You will frighten them. They will 
avoid connection with you, after-having looked 
on that connection as a matter of ſuch ſatisfac- 
tion. In the name of God, then, be yourſelf 


again: For my part, I am now convinced, falfe 


principles make monſters of us. Let us there- 
fore both be what we were before we came to 


London. Aid me to forgive myſelf the pert 


pride with which my teachers filled my min 
together with the part I took in your unhappy 
change. Ah, Sheldon, do not marry Leonora; 
do not vilify yourſelf fo, greatly ; puniſh' only 
me. I am convinced I merit puniſhment ; but 
as for you, ſtill think yourſelf entitled to your 
own reſpect, Tr” 8 9 4 | 
My lady had ſcarce ſaid theſe words, when 
Sheldon tenderly embraced and kiſſed her, while 
a ſtream of tears flowed from him. * Bs 
| e 
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| deareſt mother, ſaid he, as articulately as the 


agitation. he was in would then permit, have I 
preſerved you then from the contagion ? I had 
only need to put into a train of action ſome of 
thoſe ſeductive principles you learned from 
books or converſation with your maſters, to 
raiſe horror in you. Oh, my dear, kind mother, 
pardon me the ſeeming inſolence I thought I 


was neceſſitated to. put on, that I _ bring 
you but 


about the criſis I expected. Ah! di 
know, dear mother, what it coſt me to reſolve 
on ſuch a ſtep, and how much T have ſuffered, 
that I might not contradict myſelf ; for twenty 


times or oftener was I tempted to fall down be- 


fore you, as I do, at preſent, till ſuch time as 
you have granted me your pardon.— Till ſuch 
time as I have granted you my pardon, virtu- 
ous Sheldon! ſaid the lady; but *tis you that 
ſhould be called upon to grant me yours. Riſe 
therefore, worthy ſon of an unworthy mother, 
who will have no other guide in future than 
yourſelf, But tell me, Sheldon, who that Leo- 
nora may be. The new chambermaid, replied 
Sir Philip, of your friend the counteſs, who has 
played her part to admiration, (for the fainting 


fit, no leſs than the Signora, was put on,) and 


who intreats your pardon. I have need my- 


ſelf, ſaid Lady Sheldon, of forgiveneſs, and ſhall 
grant it to another, upon that account, more rea- 


dily. What very much aſtoniſhes me on reflec- 
tion is, that I could no how ſee through the 


deception, Truly, with a {mile upon his coun- 
| p EO tenance, 
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tenance, returned the ſon, I was a little fearful 
you would do ſo, and yet far from wiſhing that 
event would follow..-You were in the right, 
replied my lady. It was neceſſary I ſhould be 
deceived, and paſs a whole night's ſpace in me- 
ditating on myſelf and you, by way of fitting 
me for that repentance I deſign in future, by 
my conduct, to give proof of, N 
At theſe words Sir Philip made the ſignal || 
previouſly agreed upon, when Leonora, with | 
her miſtreſs, reappeated, no longer, as before, | 
in a diſguiſe, but dreſſed like what ſhe was, 
and in the attitude of one ſoliciting forgiveneſs, 
Lady Sheldon, in a tranſport of delight, em- 
. braced her; as ſhe did the counteſs alſo, and 
was ever afterwards the worthieſt mother in that 
neighbourhood, of which, but for Sir Philip's 
pious ſtratagem, ſhe would have been the un- 
worthaeſt, | | we 
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Taz CHARACTERS, 


A FarHER, 
Lucy, his wife, 
Two CHILDREN, 
A Wanna 


SIMON, a ſervant. 
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ä 


as 


| ac 


_ ® 1 ” 


1 'H 
SEE. A cottage, with the ground before it. 


HE FArnER, {with a fovuling- piece: he 
places it againſt a tree.) So then, I am 
returned, but empty, after having been from 
home fix hours and upwards, and not met with 
any thing. Diſtreſsful ſituation ! not to have a 
loaf, and go. in queſt of birds! Poor inno- 
cents! to be intent on killing them, and yet, 
juſt puniſhment of cruelty ! to ramble over the 
whole country, with a burning ſun above me, 
and ſhoot nothing. Death, at laſt, muſt ter- 
minate our miſery. I will go in doors; but, 
no; let me endeayour, firſt of all, if I am 
able, to compoſe my countenance, and hide the 
grief that preys upon me. Gracious God ! 
let not my forrow be perceived by Lucy, Vir- 
tuous woman! with what courage do you not 
endure the indigence that overwhelms us! I be- 
hold you, without murmur ſuffer, and do every 
thing you can to reconcile me, likewiſe, to my 
fortune. You lament, in fecret; but, when- 
; L 3 ever 
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o 


ever I approach, conceal your tears, leſt the 
ſhould add to my affliction. Bounteous Provi- 
dence! thou wilt reward her virtues, in the 
end, with better days; for ſhe deſerves them, 
It is I, fad thought! yes I, that am the cauſe 
of her unhappineſs, and that, too, of our 
children. And what adds to my misfortune is, 
that I enjoy no means of recompenſing her un- 
precedented generoſity. But, in the interim, 
our poverty increaſes daily, and exiſtence grows 
more burdenſome. The little property J had, 
has been employed in the ſupply of our extreme 
neceſſity. Alas! to whom ſhall I apply for 
fſuccour; My own father gives me up: my 
letters penned no leſs affectionately than I 
could, —thoſe ſpeaking pictures of my miſery, 
have not influenced him. Never baths deign- 
ed to ſend me even one anſwer; . nor for five 
years paſt, expreſſed a wiſh to be informed of 
any thing about me. Is it poſſible, that any 
father ſhould appear ſo cruel as to leave a fon 
unſuccoured, that he knows is to the laſt de- 
gree diſtrefſed! and all my crime 1s that ot 
having thought it was my duty to fulfil, in 
oppoſition to his orders, thoſe repeated pro- 
miſes T made a worthy woman, deſtitute, *tis 
true, of fortune's favours: but endowed with 
every excellence to counterbalance .what ſhe 
wanted in the article of riches, Virtuous 
Lucy'! after having yielded to my love, and 
frequently reiterated adjuration, had my fa- 
ther's council been complied with, I ſhould 
oe TOR | cruelly 
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cruelly have left you to remorſe and infamy; 
and with indifference, ſeen the ſcorn of thoſe, 
who always judge unjuſtly, fall on her who 
merited, upon the other hand, their higheſt 
approbation. How, in that caſe, could I have 
endured the burden of that wealth, my father 
would have made me heir to? Would not the 
inceſiant execrations of my conſcience have 
for ever darkened all the otherwiſe ſerene and 
chearful thoughts within my heart? I find 
at leaſt, in ſpite of every bitter ſorrow I bend 
under, ſome alleviation of my grief in that re- 
ciprocal compaſſion our affection gives us to 
experience, and that mutual wiſh we have to 
make our miſery leſs burdenſome, Perhaps, 
too, (for tis poſſible) theſe tears we ſhed for 
one another, will not always flow as plenteous 
as at preſent, and my father take compaſſion 
on me.—But here comes the youngeſt of my 
two dear children, Gracious God, what will 
become of them ? Let me, however, inſtantly 
dry up my tears, and take a chearful counte- 
nance. Poor child! why ſhould I grieve his 


gentle heart, by telling him I have been 
_ weeping ? 


A little boy, {the ypunger Son, } comes in. 
The YOUNGER SON running to his father.} 
My dear father ! 
The Faryuer. Well, my deareſt child, 


whence come you, pray ? ou ſeem quite 


Joyful, - 
9 Ths 
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The yYounctr Son. I have been at John- 
ſon's Hill, and ſtopped ſome time with—what's 
his name there? he tHat takes care of the 
ſheep. Poor fellow ! how L pity'd him! 

The FATHER, And, why, my child? _ 

The youncERr Son. Becauſe, papa, I found 
him fitting by a tree, and crying, juſt as if he 
would have broke his heart. I have not eat a 
bit of bread to day, ſaid he, and die of hun- 
ger. Look you here, ſaid I, take what I have, 
and held him out the bit of bread I had my- 
ſelf for dinner; and which, luckily I had pre- 
ſerved, Indeed papa, I can aſſure you I was 
hungry too; but notwithſtanding that, I had 
a deal of pleaſure, when I ſaw him eat my 
bread up with ſuch appetite, - - © 
The an The dear good child! Hea- 
ven bleſs you for it! =: 1 

The YOUNGER Son. Had the little boy had 
any thing to give, and ſeen me crying, like 
himſelf, for hunger, he would certainly have 
done the ſame. 5 | 

The FATHER. And yet, you knew, I fancy, 
we had not another bit of bread, when you 
came home, to give you? | 

The vou N GER SON. Yes, I did: but not- 
withſtanding, found a deal of pleaſure in be- 
flowing on the little fellow, what I had. And 
then, papa, have you- not often told me, God 
docs good to thoſe who feed the hungry ? 

The FaTHER. Yes, I have indeed, and ſo 
he does, my child, — Oh heaven! how lon 
mu 
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muſt ſo much innocence be left to languiſh in 
a ſtate of want! {He wipes his eyes. | 
The YOUNGER Son, But you are crying, [ 
believe, papa: what ails you? pray don't cry. 

The 2 J do not. Kiſs me, my 
dear fellow; and now run as faſt as you are 
able to the mead — Your brother, I ſuppoſe, 
went out this morning ? _ 

The YOUNGER Son, Yes, papa, 

The FaTHER. And Simon? 

The YOUNGER Son, He is gone out too, 

The FAr HER. Oh heaven! who would 
have thought it could have come to this? that I 


ſhould ever have been forced to ſell the only 


clothes I have ! but money 1s more neceſſary 
now; and Simon will procure us money for 
them. So run to the mead, and ſee if Robert 
8 not coming back. Should Simon meet you, 
id him make haſte home, (The little bey goes 
out.) : 18 N 
The Far RER. The ſad condition of theſe 
innocents, diſtracts my heart! I never yet was 
left ſo much without reſource as now. (He 
walks profoundly thoughtful. } Oh heaven! the 
beſt of women! and her precious babes l- Oh 
thou, that hait our fortunes in thy hands,. be 
gracious to us, Help me, and permit not any 
murmur to eſcape my lips, when I reflect upon 
thy ways; nor let me ever doubt but that thy 
providence guides all things. Let me now go 
in; but fr put on a Chearful a” 
8 the 
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the ſharpneſs of this wind, aſſiſts in drying up | 


my tears. / He goes out.) 


Scent. II. A room within the cottage. 
Lucy fat her work.) *Tis nearly four 


o'clock now, and my huſband not come home! 


Poor man 1 where, where can he be gone, to 
weep in filence ? for in truth, he is too ſenſi- 
ble of his affliction. Therefore am I under the 


| 


neceſſity myſelf, of checking my complaints, N 


when he is nigh me. To the youngeſt of my 
little ones alone can I communicate my griefs. 
Without afflicting him, I may pour out my 


tears. Thrice happy ſtate of childhood. I 
can weep for his misfortune, ſince he anſwers 
with a ſmile.— But I fee my huſband coming. 


Ah, my love! | 
To Lucy enters the Father. 


The Far HER. My lovelieſt love! how have 


8 paſſed your time, this morning, fince I 
eft you ? | 


Lucy. Well enough, my deareſt. 1 have 


been as chearful as I can be, when J am not in 


your company. I ſung while I was working, 


and that way beguiled the time a littleQ. 

The FATHER. Dear, dear ſpouſe! I cannot 
but admire your courage in affliction, You 
appear to me a perfect heroine. 
Lucy, It is my happineſs that I poſleſs 


you; and in you, that virtue which upholds 


WF 
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my courage, I am not unhappy when you do 
not think yourſelf fo. _ | | 
The FArHER. Heavens! what tendernefs 
for mel and yet, it is this very tenderneſs that 
bas reduced you to the ſituation you are in, 
and would have brought another woman, ſuch 
as women are in general, to deſpair. 
ö Lucy. My deareſt huſband, I beſeech you, 
by whatever you yourſelf think ſacred, not to 
trouble in this manner, as you do continually, 
our repoſe. Believe me, your reproaches wound 
that tenderneſs you have difcovered in me, I 
proteſt, that my tranquillity is not fictitious, I 
am happy in poſſeſſing ſuch a huſband ; and 
without you, any happineſs would really be 
unſupportable, | | OH 

The FATHER, *Tis true, then, my dear 
partner, is it, that amid our poverty and hope- 
leſs ſituation, that ſerenity I ſee upon your 
countenance 1s not affected for the pu 015 of 
concealing your diſtreſs, but comes from an 
interior calm of mind? 5 

Lucy. I know not what diſtreſs is, when 
you do not ſeem yourſelf diſtreſſed. 

The FaTHER. What goqdneſs ! 

Lucy. Recollect, that in the world there 
muſt be multitudes unhappier by a deal than 
we are, Muſt a voluntary diſcontentedneſs of 
diſpoſition make us, then, unhappier by a deal 
than they ? | | 
.. The FarnER. Tt cannot make us poorer ; 
for you know, the birds are leſs fo 1 

| : 1 | _ Ives. 
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ſelves. Alas! we have no food remaining in 
the cottage, I have all this morning, for fix 
hours and more, been rambling into one field, 
firſt, and then into another: I ſet out, in hopes 

my gun would bring down ſomething, but had 
not a ſingle ſhot. I could, however, bear my 
diſappointments, ſince your courage comes to 
the aſſiſtance of my weakneſs ; but dear wife, 
when I bchold our children, and behold them 


weeping, is it poſſible I ſhould not feel my 


heart quite overwhelmed with anguiſh ? | 
Lucy. But a ſituation that, thank heaven, 


does not exiſt at preſent, being only an imagi- 
nary one, ſhould not abaſe our _— Be 


compoſed. Our eldeſt boy is gone to Norton, 
as laſt night, you know, it was agreed on, with 
the patterns he has had the art to draw : he will 
diſpoſe of them for ſomething, and bring home 


his baſket with proviſion for us. We may 


likewiſe hope good news from Simon, who 

will very ſoon be back. | 
The Far HER. Dear Lucy, I am quite 

aſhamed, when I reflect, my tears have ſuch 


faſt hold upon me. 


Lucy ſſieuing him à piece of work.) And 


beſides all this, ſee here a piece of work that 
I have juſt now finiſhed. 7 will ſend it by the 
coachman up to London, who will ſell it for 
me. Let us, therefore, not loſe patience, but 
reflect upon the paſt, for often we have been 


in deſperate circumſtances, and relief was 


7 


nearer than we thought it was. 8 
| The 
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The FarHER. Your elevated ſoul is in it- 
ſeif a fund of conſolation to me; but, for my 
part, I ſhall always find it utterly impoſſible to 
ſtifle my diſtruſt and apprehenfions, * What, 
for I muſt harp for ever on that ſubject, will 
become of our poor children ? Being, as we 
are, abandoned by mankind, what pathway can 
we point them out to get a maintenance in 
life ? 22 | | 
Lucy. The pathway pointed out by virtue, 
is infallible. | g 
The FArHER. Yes, yes, my Lucy; but 
then virtue in affſiction, notwithſtanding, muſt 
exhibit a fad ſpectacle, And think, too, how 
extremely difficult it muſt be to preſerve that 
virtue free from blot, when from without, diſtreſs 
of every kind affails us. All the happineſs I with 
then is, that they may lead a life of labour, (ſince. 
that muſt be) not confounded with the loweſt 
claſs of people. They might be ſucceſsful in 
the —__ and yet not riſe ſo high as from 
their birth they had a right to hope _ 
fhould, Pray heaven, the ſighings a hard- 
hearted father forces from me, never may tor- 
ment his ſoul! Pray heaven, they never may 
riſe up againſt him, when his grandſon, on 
ſome future day, may come before his gate to 
get a bit of bread. = | 
Lucy. Alas, why fancy this hard fortune 
will befal them. Infinite, I need not tell you, 
are the ways by which God's providence con- 
ducts mankind to fortune. 
„„ M The 
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The FarRHER. Doubtleſs ;. but *tis hardly 


poſſible we ſhould purſue thoſe ways, when we 


are plunged into adverſity; for, recolle& what 
we have both of us experienced: hardly had 
my father given me up, and every thing I had 
was ſpent, when all the world forſook me like» 
wife, What was our reſource ? | 

Lucy. The ſalutary one of flying for re- 
lief to ſolitude, to this delightful country, and 
relying for aſſiſtance upon Providence, 

The Far HER. ?*Tis ſo far well, my dear; 
but this is hardly the reſource I wiſh my chil- 
dren, What poor happineſs, juſt heaven, is 
that when we have need of all our reaſon to 
preſerve us from deſpair! _ | 

Lucy. The fituation providence has brought 
us to, and that I doubt not for the wiſeſt put- 
Poles, is very different from the worſt we might 
have poflibly been placed in. I went yeſter- 
day to viſit our poor neighbour, Is not her 
condition more deplorable than ours? Far 
advanced 1n years, without the little ſuccours 
we can boaſt of, and tormented with a grievous }. 
malady. Alas, dear huſband, all. the gloomy 
proſpect of her life, is only eee and pain: 
and yet, will you believe it? LI have hardly ever 
ſeen her peeviſn and impatient, She has hopes 
of nothing in the world but death, which 72 
ſibly may not, till after many years of ſuffer- 
ing, put a period to it. We, then, that have 
had a better education, we whoſe minds have 
been more cultivated, ſhould we make our- 
| | feldes 
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ſelves more miſerable than our neighbour is, 
through want of courage to ſupport a burden 
of affliction much leſs heavy? re Ot. 
The FaTuzr. Certainly we ſhould not. 

. Lvcy, Neither will we; but applaud the 
wiſdom of God's providence, directing all 
things to the happieſt iſſue, and not watching 
with leſs care the leaſt than greateſt objects, 
He preſerves the bird that warbles in our trees, 
the fly that buzzes round about us, and the 
worm that crawls beneath our feet. And 
ſhould we then repine at our condition in the 
world, becauſe it is not viewed with envy ? 
Be of courage, and ſurvey this beauteous ſpot 
of country ſmiling round us. A clear ſky, 
and tranquil evening, are preparing to bid fare- 
well to the ſetting ſun, that ſun which has 
brought with it, one more day, and carried us 
thus nearer the determination of our lot. 

The Farmer. A thouſand and a thouſand 
thanks, dear partner, for this conſolation you 
afford me. For, what happineſs to me, that I 
poſſeſs you! It is you that fortify my feeble 
reaſon, and reſtore ſerenity within me. A ſe- 
renity, however, that, alas, reſembles not the 
beauteous day-light of the ſpring, but rather 
of a night in winter, when the moon is at her 
height. Your reaſoning calms inceſſantly this 
thought, this overwhelming thought, ſo apt to 
rife within me; namely, that my father has 
entirely baniſhed me, that he has blotted me 


for ever from his heart, that when he renders 
M 2 | his 
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his laſt breath, a ſon that he has driven from 
him will not have it in his power to weep beſide 
his dying bed, and kneel to have a blefling. 
Oh my father! my dear father! when that fa- 
tal moment comes, though I unhappily be ab- 
ſent, deign to think a little of me and forget 
not an unhappy youth that has incurred, with- 
out intention, your reſentment; but to whom, 
when every thing has been alledged again} . 
him, you gave life. - 1 56h 
| Lvcy. Oh, beſt of huſbands, your own 
reaſon, of itſelf, would have diſperſed theſe 
gloomy apprehenſions. I did but ſuggeſt ſuch 

arguments of conſolation as yourſelf, at a 
other time, could not have failed to think of, 
With reſpect, my deareſt, to that wiſh you 
form relating to your father, God above us 
grant it may be to the full accompliſhed, I 
tor my part | . 
The FArHER. Do not finiſh, I beſzech you, 
or reproach yourſelf on this occaſion. Could 
J liften to you, I ſhould be the baſeſt 
of mankind, and utterly unworthy of the 
greateſt happineſs, the happineſs of being what 
I am, the huſband of ſo excellent a woman. 
Lucy. No, Marcellus, I will not offend 
your loye ; but, on the other hand, I ought to 
make you the partaker of my hopes. What, 
therefore, if your father ſhould be reconciled to 
you again? If at this moment, and while we 
are ſpeaking, he ſhould be ſolicitous to know 
the ſituation of a ſon —— 15 
e 


1 


n 


tl 
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The FAr HER. Yes —happy thought, that 
formerly diffuſed the greateſt pleaſure over the 
moſt melancholy moments of my life; that of- 
ten has afforded me whole days of happineſs, 
while I was waiting with anxiety, but always 
to no purpoſe, for ſome anſwer to my moving 
letters—letters, that had any of them fallen ac- 
cidentally into ſome ſtranger's hands, that never 
had heard either of us mentioned, would have 
forced a tear of pity from him. And it fo, can 
I believe, my father— 1 5 
Lucy. Fe would be the greateſt action of 
injuſtice done a father, who once loved you 
with ſuch ardour of affection, could we- 
The FaTHER, Yes, the greateit, Is it poſ- 
fible, dear tather, you ſhould always hate me, 
you that formerly ſo loved me, and remarked 


with inexpreſſidle delight the gradual opening 


of my infant faculties. At thoſe afflicting mo- 
ments when the recollection of your anger 
melts me into tears, my conſcience does not in 


the leaſt reproach me, Heavens! if I diſco- 


vered in my conduct the leaſt fault, your rage 
would be a burden not to be ſupported ; but ſo 
far from thinking it ſo heavy, I perſuade my- 
ſelf, at times, you will at laſt entirely reinſtate 
me in your love. Perhaps already you lament 


the ſorrows of a ſon, to whom you cruelly re- 


fuſed all ſuccour. Heart-ſuſtaining thought 
delightfulleſt of hopes! come then, and let me 
write him one more letter: let me tell him 
every thing our diſmal fituation and reciprocal 

: NMX - _ 
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affliction can inſpire my heart with. In the 
other room I will fit down immediately, and 
put my thoughts to paper. I ſhall ſtand in need 

of your aſſiſtance. Come, my deareſt, with 

me. | 125 | 
Lucv. Yes, with all my heart. 


—_——S 


be of . and _ ä — 


1 


Scene I. Before the cottage. 


SIMON { wvirh a baſket, and alone.] Are they 
both within? They are not in the outward 
room, or I ſhould ſee them through the win- 
dow. I have then a few more minutes to com- 
poſe myſelf, if in the interim, they don't come 
down to interrupt me, which I hope 2 
not. Tis, however, a bad fign that I am 
thus afraid to meet them. (He puts his hand 
upon his heart.) Wherefore is my heart thus 
_ agitated ? wherefore beats it with ſuch vio- 
lence within me? What is that oppreſſive bur- 
den that weighs thus upon my conſcienee ? 
No. Importunate idea, vaniſh, nor reproach 
me with an action I have done indeed, but from 
the beſt of motives. Courage, therefore, I am 
thus confuſed for having ventured on a deed, 
which any other ſituation I could poſſibly have 
found myſelf in, would have rendered villain- 
pus. It is not, then, a crime with which I 
ſhould accuſe myſelf. The urgency of our 
affairs, and my deſign in doing it, both equally 
5 acquit 
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acquit me. But I fear my maſter may come 
out before my countenance is ſettled, (He pulls 
a bag out full of money. Here is a good ſum 
of money, and enough to keep us many months 
but how did I come by it? Tis the firſt time 
in my life I ever did the like: and ſhall be, I 
may ſay, the laſt. I had much rather undergo 
the greateſt miſery, and live with peace of con- 
ſcience, than have gold and ſilver in abun- 


dance, but no peace within me. It was only 
to alleviate our diſtreſſes I took ſuch a ſtep. 


And 1s. 1t juſt, fo many worthleſs wealthy ones 
Mould live entirely at their eaſe, while my good 
maſter, with his wife and children, die of hun- 
ger in this ſolitary quarter of the country ? 
no, my very blood boils in me when I tee fo 
many proud ones make no more account of the 

unhappy, tllan they would do of brute beaſts, 

and diſſipate in criminal expences and exceſſes, 

what the miſery of others has obtained them. — 

Let the poor man, in the mean time, die of 

Hunger; let the unhappy man even periſh and 
thed tears of blood, when he beholds thoſe 

monſters riot in the midſt of pleaſure, what is 

ſuch a fight to them? *'Tis, therefore, juſtice 

only, that the poor ſhould have their portion in 

the good things of this world; and I am far 
from being ſorry now, for what I may have 

done,—{—I—But, heaven! I hear a noiſe. 

Tis ſome one coming. No. I tremble juſt 

as if I were this moment at the place of execu- 

tion, and tied up. — Old blockhead, as _ [ 

| | ome 
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Come, then, I'll ſettle matters in a minute; 
and to anſwer as I ought, when I am got be- 
fore my maſter, let me think what I fhall ſay 
when he proceeds to aſk me how I got this mo- 
ney. I can never think of telling him the 
_ truth.— Peace, conſcience. — How one crime 
draws on another !—I muit, therefore, tell a 
ſtory. Iwill ſay, then—What ?—Sure never 
was there ſuch a ſtupid dog as I'am - But the 
truth is, I am in a very luckleſs ſituation. I 
will ſay, the gentleman but no.— That would, 
indeed, ſeem very filly.—I ſhould be diſcover- 
ed, in that caſe, at firſt.— Aye, yes, I have it 
now, —Well thought of Wo” 4 will ſay, a well- 
dreſſed man, as I was coming home, that knew 
me, but that I myſelf had never ſeen before, 
at leaſt as far as I remember, met me, that he 
aſked me whether I was ſtill in Mr. Harvey's 
ſervice, adding, he commiſerated his unhappy 
fituation, and that then—but hold, for ſome. 
one or another is now coming. Yes, I fee 
them; our two children. See if one can be 
alone a ſingle moment: — but, no matter. — 
I ſhall play my part to admiration, 
The two children enter. | 
The ELDER Son, Ah dear Simon! wel- 
COme, : be 
The voux ER Son. You are ſafe return- 


ed at laſt, then, Simon. (Simon ſeems quite 
thought)ul,) - . 
The 
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- The ELDER Son. What's the matter: D 
You are in a bad humour. 

Simon. Yes, indeed, my deareſt little maſ- 
ters, I muſt own there is 2 certain ſomething 
in my fooliſh noddle. | 

The YOUNGER SON, You are come home 


very late ? 


SIMON, Yes, yes; becauſe I had a deal to 


do when I was out. | 
The xLDER Sovx.- And have you brought 
us any thing? N 1 4985 
SIMON, Oh, yes; you. will have victuals 
now in plenty. | 


The YouNGER Son. Ah, wy dear, dear 


Simon ! 


The ELDER Sox. J, for my part, have been 
guite as far as Norton, where 1 ſold my pat- 
terns, and brought home a baſket full of vic- 


tuals. 4x: 6a | 
SIMON. That was well bad. * are 
lovely fellow. So, then, we. ſhake; want for 
nothing now ? | 
The YouncGtr Son. I wiſh I were as old as 
you are, brother; for in that caſe I Would work 


as heartily as you do, and get money for papa. 


The ELDER Sox. You, will be {9-10 time, 
dear brother. = 

The yYoUNGER "may Ab, my _ dear 
Robert; let me. take you round the neck. You 


cannot think how heartily I tove you. Our 


= 1p will be ſo glad, and ſo too will mama. 
e had not any thing to eat, but now ſhall have 
a great 
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a great deal left, when we have ſatisfied otir« 
ſelves. How much mama cried yeſterday, while 
ſhe was working ! I came in, and found her at 
the frame, where ſhe was buſy with her needle 
ſewing ; but ſhe did not ſee me enter. She did 
nothing elſe than cry and work, and I too fell 
a crying with her. Upon this ſhe heard me, 
and that inſtant wiped. her eyes, as if ſhe did 
not wiſh that I ſhould ſee her cry; and yet I 
ſaw it very plainly.—Simon, tell us why both 
ſhe and my papa fo often weep, when they are 
left alone? It hurts me when I ſee them both = 
take on fo ſadly. „ 
The ELDER Sox. And me too. So tell 
us, Simon, what can be the reaſon of it? 
Simon, Hem, hem, hem. — Why, I ſup- 
pole, they cry, my little dears, becauſe you are 
io poor. 5 4 
The ELDER Son, Poor! Simon? What 
we poor ? | | 
The yYoUncer Sov. Our neighbours on 
the hill are poor, I will allow you; but not 
We. N | 
THE ELDER Son. Yes, brother, we are 
| ſometimes poor; no longer than this morning 
we were poor ; but now are ſo no longer. We 
have plenty of good things to eat, and, far from 
being poor, are therefore very rich, 
OIMON. The dear good children! 
The ELDER Sox. You are laughing, 
Simon ; but pray tell me; are not they 
quite rich, who have enough to live on ? 


Doubtleſs 
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Doubtleſs we are then quite rich, ſince we 


have now enough to live on for three days at 


lealle -- | | 

; Simon, Poor little fellow! 

The ELDER Son. But if we are poor, 

what then have thoſe, pray tell me, that are 

rich ? 55 | 

Simon. What! every thing in plenty. 
THE ELDER SON. And what, pray, have 

they to do with it? or how can they diſpoſe of 

what they have? Sure, we have every thing in 

plenty, h 

with. | 


The YoUNGER Sox. Aye, you make me 


think of him there with the eagles at his door : 
You know him, brother; he has more than he 
can make away with. He is therefore rich, and 
ſo are we too. | | 
SIMoN, Mr, Gripe is rich indeed; and 
yer, my children, neither he nor others like 
im are contented with their happy ſituation, 


The vouxcER Sox. They mutt be firange 


people then, I fancy. 


The ELDER Son. Don't they give away 
among the poor a deal of what they have too 


much ? | | 
S1MoN, Upon the other hand, they often 


rob them of the little they poſſeſs, to make 


themſelves {till richer, - - 

The YoUNGER Son. Oh, I ſee now, Si- 
mon, you imagine you may joke with us, 
ſince we are children. Don't you think fo, 

3 | brother? 


at have more than we can make away 
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brother ? Can you fancy there are any dach 
hard-hearted people in the world? 

The ELDER Son, Not eaſily, I muſt con- 
feſs: ſo pray be ſerious, Simon; for you know 
you. ought not to tell ſtories, 

SIMON, Every tittle I have ſaid 1s but too 
true; as you wil find, when you are older, 
The great City, London, as they call it, nay, and 
every town in England, I may fay, is tull of 
fuch hard-hearted people. 

The ELDER SON. But if I had any thing 
to ſpare, I would beſtow it on our neighbour: | 

aye, and fo would our papa. 
The YoUNGER Son. No doubt; and our 
mama, and T too. 

The ELDER Sox. I conceive no greater 
_ pleaſure in the world: I. pie for joy, when 

any poor man thanks and bleſſes us ſo heartily 
for ſomething we have, given him, though a 
rifle in itſelf, and what we found we could do 
eaſily without. 

The youUxGER Sox. Yes, brother; dl 
likewiſe: for I know not how it comes about, 
but I am happier at that moment than if any 
one had ſaid: Here, little boy, I have the pret 
tieſt bird you ever ſaw, to give you. Take it. 

The ELDER Sox. So pray tell me, Simon, 
why our pa? and ma' ſhould cry, becauſe they 
are not. rich ? For my part, T can hardly un- 
derſtand you. 

SImoN. I ſuppoſe, becauſe. they think that 


if they were, ſo, they would then have much to 
ſpare 
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ſpare, and might, by that means, get a deal of 


- pleaſure; in reheving the diſtreſſes of the poor. 


The ELDER SON. Aye, Simon, now I fancy 


you have gueſſed it: and I think that for the 


Future I ſhall cry mylelf, becauſe I am not 
rich ;—but let us go now go in. Come, bro- 
ther; and you, Simon, come you likewiſe with 
us. (The children go out. „ 
SIMON, So, at laſt then they have left me. 
Yes, I ſee them going in. Firit, let me wipe 
the ſweat from off my face, and follow after, — 
But what. ſtory have I ready? they have put 
it all out of my head; and I muſt ſtudy it 


again, —On, on, old fool! don't tremble, but be 


firm, and lift your eyes up, if you can, a little. 
—] ſee plainly I am now too old to learn 
another trade, and more particularly one ſo dit- 
ferent from the buſineſs that -till yeſterday I 
lived by. All I wiſh is, it may ſerve me this 
one time.— Well then, I am to mention that'a 
well-dreſſed man, as I was going home—a well- 
dreſſed man, but one that I had never ſeen be- 


fore — Ves, yes, let me remember that; — but 


don't I ſee my maſter in the orchard? — Ves, 
among the trees, and with a paper in his hand: . 
he muſt not be the firſt to 7 me: ſo I'll go 
and meet him, as I uſed at ſchool to do my 
governor, when he would call me to be angry; 
that is, not ſtraight on, but in a crooked line. 
J have more reaſon, I am ſure, to do ſo now. 
He goes out. | 
5 . SCENS 
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ScexnE II. A orchard, 


28 "Enter ihe Father. | © 

The FarHER (with @ paper in his land; 
and pencil : he walks forward, while he ſpeaks.) 
It is eaſy for me, in my ſituation, to com- 
poſe this letter, ſince *tis not a fiction I am 
writing, but a ſcene of genuine miſeries ; and 
yet, my Lucy's hints have been of ſervice to 
me, and corrected ſeveral expreflions, which, 
on ſccond thoughts, I could not but diſcern re- 
quired amendment, to affect, as I have every rea- 
ſon in the word to wiſh they might. The houſe 
affairs have drawn her off a little, and I have 
taken the advantage to come out, So beautiful 
a ſcene is not unlikely to engender thoughts 
within me, uſeful to my preſent purpoſe. I 
will, therefore, ſet to work again, and read as 
far as is already written, (Reading.) 


© Honoured Father, | 

For it is not time, however long I have been 
ſilent, that can take away the right I have to 
call you ſo, becauſe my heart makes uſe of the 
expreſſion. In the name of heaven, let me 
entreat you to reflect upon my ſituation. I 
have been theſe three years ſilent, not from 
any contumacy, but becauſe my former letters 
could obtain no anſwer. I eflay once more to 
move you; the proſperity of my beloved wife 
and helpleſs infants is a point. of too much 
. conſequence that I ſhould leave off writing to 
vou; 
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ou, from the thought that every time I give 
Fou a deſcription of my ſituation, and it is not 


noticed, one more wound is added to the num- 
ber that diſtreſs my heart. For the advantage 


of thoſe three J dearly love, I wilt conſent to 


any thing, though like a bird confined within 
its cage, and panting to be free, I do but beat 
myſelf to death. | | 

I hive here —_ ; and retired from thoſe 
enjoyments I once taſted under your indulgent 
roof, to an obſcure and lonely quarter, where 
the whole ſociety I have is that of my poor 
family, and Simon ; for without adverting to 
his obſtinate attachment to me, in the time of 
my misfortunes even, I muſt tell you, I can 


never live without a friend, Miſtake me not, 


however, fir ; for when I ſpeak of the obſcure 
and lonely quarter I am in, *tis far from being 
my intention to lament it as a ſolitude ; upon 
the other hand, 'tis rendered ſociable, if I may 


uſe the word, by the ſociety of thoſe in every 
fenſe of the expreſſion, near and dear to my 


afflicted heart. Alas, without their ſweet ſo- 
ciety, the moſt frequented part of the metro- 
polis, if I were ſituated in it, I ſhould look on 


as a real ſolitude. Oh, fir! what words ſhall 


I employ to give you an account of my two 
little babes ; | thy of my wife I need not ſpeak 
a word: ſhe.is by this time paſſed the ſeaſon 
of her change, and is the ſelf-ſame miracle of 
goodneſs ſhe has always been; but my two 
little ones are altering every day from what 

| N 2 they 
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they were on the- preceding, and continually 
for the better. I can ſee the traces of the grand- 
father in their ſweet little countenances. Would 
to God, when I ſurvey the clothes that cover 
them, I could diſcern the promiſe of that for- 
tune they were born to, notwithſtanding your 
hard treatment of a ſon that always, he can 
fay, has honoured as and will continue 
always es, 

Thus far have 1 written : till my wife re- 
turns let me walk up and down, and pen ſuch. 
| thoughts as may occur to my imagination. Or, 

upon the bench there, I may fit and be at caſe. 
I ſhall from thence obſerve my Lucy, when 
her work 1s done within doors, and ſhe comes 
to join me. {He goes out on one fide; and ſoon 
after, Simon, with his baſket, enters on the other. 

SIMON, I have not had ug yet to face 
him.—Whither is he going? O, to ſet him- 
ſelf down, at his caſe, beneath the pear tree. 
I will go up to him boldly.—So fear nothing, 
Simon; if he ſees me I AY ſtand the brung 
then, of the action. 


Ks þ ; / 


I. 
Scent. The ground before the cottage, as at firſt, 
SMox (with his baſket, fill.) There wall be 
no end to this, I ſee, if we continue dogging 


one another thus: ſo, I have ſummoned up my 


reſolution to ſtand fire at once, and take my 
| ſtation 


＋ 
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ſtation here, where I muſt almoſt inſtantly be 
met with.—-Yes; my maiter, as I gueſſed he 
would, is coming now along this path-way, 
and is juſt upon me. Courage, Simon! there 
can be no further ſhifting for you; ſo ſtand 
— I aan 
The FaTHER (entering. ] Ah Simon, wel- 
come! are you not ' fatigued a little, my good 
friend ? You muſt have walked a deal, and 
ſtand in need of reſtrt. 
' Simon, Of reſt! not I, fir, Here is what 
J have made fhift to bring you. {Shewing his 
baſket. ) FOLLY | | 
' The Far HER. Take it in, and afterwards 
come back. A httle air may, probably, refreſh 
vou; after which, we will go in to ſupper : ſo, 
make haſte. (Simon carries out the baſket, and 
his maſler keeps his eyes upon him. The honeſt 
man! What pleaſure would it give me, were 
I able, one day or another, to reward his ſer- 
vices, In fact, however long has been the in- 
terval ſince firſt I loſt my father, I {tall cheriſh 
in my heart this ſweeteſt of all hopes. I will 
conclude, this very night, my letter, /e puis 
Ii up into his pocket } and diſpatch it by the poſt. 
God grant, I may not hope in vain, Till I 
have got his anſwer, what a dreadful interval of 
doubt! What rapture, ſhould this anſwer come, 
and ſpeak of ireconciliation ; ' Tis this hope, 
that in reality draws tears ſo often from me, 


How ſhall I endure the joy of an event ſo hap- 


py! How wall * tears bedew the bleſſed 
FEE. „„ WY characters 
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characters his hand has traced upon the paper! 
but what deſperation, ſhould he {till remain in- 
excrable! Hear me, bounteous Heaven, and 
let my humble ſupplication be accepted. Lay 
not on me a misfortune I can never bear, nor 
let my father breathe his laſt, while I am alien- 
ated from his favour. —But, {uppoſe I were to 


ſend the faithful Simon to him with my eldeſt 


ſon. The journey is a long one, to be ſure ; 
yet if that lovely child were to deliver with 
his little hand, my letter, and entreat a bleſ- 
fling for himſelf and his afflicted father, —but, 
vain project! the unfortunate are never at a loſs 
for plans of action, that but ſerve to render 
their unhappineſs more grievous : for by what 
means, could I poffibly ſupport them during 
ſuch a journey ?—( He keeps walking to and fro, 
when he has ſaid thus much. The ſervant, in 
the interim, appears, but ſeems unwilling to 
come nigh : his maſter ſees him in this ſituation} 
You have left your load, then, in the houſe.— 
My good friend, Simon, I was juſt now wiſh» 
ing I was able to reward, in ſome fort or ano- 
ther, your fidelity. 5 | 
SIMON. Your goodneſs, fir, rewards me 
more a great deal, than the trifling ſervice I 
have ever had it in my power to do you, merits. 
The FATHER. No.—Not ſo,—dear Simon, 
I ſhall never be ſo happy as to ſhow you in 
what light I look upon your friendſhip :/ not 
that I want will, but am without the means, 
When firſt of all my father, and when _ 
| | war, 
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ward all thoſe I was acquainted with, forſook 
me, you, of all my ſervants, were the only 
one that would not leave my ſinking fortune, 
You had nothing in the world to hope for, ſince 
you knew I had no hope myſelf. You have, 
however, followed me into this lonely quarter 
of the country; have put up with poverty 
and hunger, and neglected elſewhere to im- 
prove your fortune. | : 


Simon. Oh, my deareſt maſter, with what 


goodneſs you increaſe the value of the little I 
have done in your behalf, if it has any value! 
You ſhall never make me fancy I have been ſo 


ſerviceable to you as all this: but here, ſtaling 


out his Bag. IR 
The FaTHER, What, Simon? 
SIMON. Take it, fir. 
The FaTHER, Take what? 


Simon. This money. It is yours. I had 


it given me in a village, not an hour ago, as I 
was coming home. 


The FArHER. Given you? So much mo- 


ney ? But what means all this ?=-Your hand is 
in a tremble! 
SIMON. Ina tremble! what, my hand? 
The Far RER., Les, Simon, and you trem- 
ble too, all over. What confuſes you at this 
n „ 
STMoN, If I tremble, 'tis, I think for joy. 
The FaTHER, For joy! You hefitate,— 
What ails you? SO 
Sion, Once more, take the money, = 
- h | ou 
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You want it greatly, as you know ; ; and yet 
you don't rejoice. l 

The FaTHtr. To look at your pale coun- 
tenance and agitated limbs, I cannot think T 
ſhould rejoice, For heaven's ſake, Simon, eafe 


my doubts, and tell me Where vo got this 


money. | 

Simon. I ſaid juſt rhis moment, It was 
given me. Hel had it from, enjoined me not 
to tell you who he was. 

The FATHER.” Well, then, my Git, you 
need but take it back. I cannot conſcientiouſly 
accept it, if I know not How 1 it came into your 
bands. 

Simon. And J, fir, will not take it back. — 
What ſignify your ſeruples: 

The FarnER. If you mean, then, I thould 
take it, tell me how you got it. 


SIMON, ” To fay nothing but the truth, F 


* 
1 


then, fir, III found it. 
The Farkas, That's well faid, Come! 
courage, and lie boldly.—I ſuppoſe you little 
think how palpably, while you are 3 
your own words betray you. EL 

Simon, Do you know my heart, fr? 


The FAr HER. No: but when you would 


diſguiſe the truth, you go to work ſo awk- 
wardly ;—and, if it were not ſo, you con. 
tradict yourſelf. : 3 | 


Si Nox. Well, then, I did not find it. It 


A's giv en 1 me z a8 I ſaid — 


CC : 2-40 
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The FATHER. Ah, "Sung, was it given 
vou? 

SIMON. Yes, fir, as T was coming home. 

The FATHER. And he that . it YOU, 
was he a friend of mine? 

StMON. He muſt have been ſo, as I take it, 
— He firſt aſked me, whether I was {tall i in Mr. 
Harvey's ſervice. 

The FarHER. And, what then ? 

Sixon., TI anſwered bins. I was : on which 
he held me out the money, ſaying, let your: 
maſter have it, my good friend. 

The FarhER. And you, for your part, did 
not know him? 5 

SIMON. No, I cannot recolleet I ever faw 
him. {Afide.) Would to heaven this conver- 
ſation were well over. 

The FarkER. Yes; I think, indeed, ou. 
never ſaw him. You are right in that. And 
ſo, my good friend Simon, you would Sitting: 
ly deceive me, for the firſt time in your life, in 
tuch a way as this? | 

SIMON, But, fir, *tis nothing but the truth | 
I have been telling; and, and, and But 
let me leave you for a moment. 1 muſt go in- 
to the garden. { He goes out in wvifeble confu- 
fron. | 

The Farkzk. What can be the meaning of 
all this? Some myſtery is hid beneath ſuch 
ſtrange behaviour! Simon is extremely ho- 
neſt; that I know: but what could be the 


cauſe of his confuſion, His laſt ſtory ſeems 
Bs . no 
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no likelier than the firſt, Then, alſo, how hg 
trembled! I were beſt, I fancy, fajlow him; I 
cannot be at reſt till I have fifted into this af: 
| "i (coming back, but ſtopping by the way. } 
Forgive me, my dear maſter.— I can never bear 
the thought of having wanted ro deceive you. 
Such an accuſation would diſtract my heart, 
as long as I had breath. And, therefore, I 
will tell you every thing, that you may judge 
it what I have been doing is ſo bad, as ſome 
perhaps would think it.—I 
The Farnzx; For Heaven's ſake, Simon, 
ſpeak, . Los . | „Meere 
SIMON. I ſtopped a traveller. 
The FATHER, Stopped à traveller! 
SIMON. I am going, fir, to tell you every 
thing, As I was coming home, I ſtopped, 
and ſat down on the groynd to reſt myſelf. 
While I was in this poſture, I could not help 
thinking of your ſituation, and comparing it 
with that of many undeſerving wretches in the 
world, who ſeem as if they kept good fortune 
in their pay; who let the needy faint away 
with hunger at their door without aſſiſting 
_ them, a whb, while they are diffipating their 
abundance, plunge inte the vileſt fort of plea-. 
ſure. I was mad to think, how their avidit 


engjfoſſes to itſelf the good things of the world, 
and could not poſſibly refrain from indigna- 
tion, at the idea that a gentleman ſo good as 
you are, and the beſt of huſbands, with a _— 
bis. like 
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like my miſtreſs, ſnould be ſundered from the 
world, and left without aſſiſtance, or the com- 
mon ſuccour of humanity; Good Heavens ! 
faid I within . myſelf, ſhall two ſuch worth 
people be without a bit of bread to eat, While 
ſich a multitude of madmen, that ſcarce me- 
rit water, lay out more in one day on their 
follies; than would do to kogp me a Whole 
_ twelvemonth,—whilſt a gameſter ſtakes, with 
wonderful indifference, on a card, as muck as 
an induſtrious man could gain by toiling till 
old age, but ſwears as if the devil had him, 
if ſome cripple begs a farthing; and while 
infamous ſeducers give more money to corrupt 
an innocent and unſuſpecting female, than an 
honeſt man would want to bring up his whole 
family of children? Does it ſuit with juſtice, 
that the gifts of fortune ſhould be thus dis 
vided? Were they not defigned for all men ? 
and if ſo, ſhall any individual arrogate the pro- 
perty of thouſands ? I was thinking thus 
The FarnhER But Simon | 
_ Simon, Do not, my good miſter, interrupt 
me, I beſeech you, white I tell my ſtory my 
own way. I fay; then, I was thinking thus, 
when I got up, and put myſelf again into the 
. : but, vexed with the reſult of what 
had been my meditation, when I turned on 
one fide, and beheld a well dreſſed gentleman 
vn horſeback, coming on full trot along a bti- 
dle path, that crofſed the public road. At ſuch 
a ſight as this, the evil ſpirit tempted me; - 
oh » | mu 
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muſt acknowledge: and I faid,. but in a whii- 
per to myſelf, what fin ſhould J commit, 
were I to make this traveller ſhare his money 
with me? There could not ſure be any fin in 
ſuch a deed, Come'on, then. Let him give me 
half his money. He Fall give it me: it will 
ſuffice for our ſubſiſtence, I conjecture, many 
months. I wiſh not for abundance ; but it 15 
not juſtice we ſhould die of hunger. I had 
ſlacked my pace, while I was thus debating the 
affair within myſelf: ſo that the gentleman, 
by this time, was come up with me. I threw 
my baſket down among the buſhes. I was 
ſomchow or another ſecretly impelled to act as 
op ſhall hear; for never did my heart before 
o violently beat within my boſom. - Stop, ſaid 
I, or rather ſtammered out the word. With 
one hand I ſeized faſt his bridle, and held out 
my cutlaſs in the other, Let the have, this 
inſtant, half your money; and beware of 
making any noiſe, or I ſhall call to my com- 
panions here hard by, and you will fare the 
worſe. * The gentleman, as it appears from his 
behaviour, had leſs courage than myſelf, or 
he might eaſily have ſeen my agitation. He 


delivered me this bag. I took it; and, as pale 


as any ſpectre, ran to hide myſelf among the 
buſhes. I could hardly think but that the 
whole tranſaction was 5 In ſhort, when 
I conſider the affair, I cannot think I am as 
bad as any other thief. Ne os ret 
W The 
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The FATHER. Oh heavens! you cannot 
think it! how could you reſolve on ſuch an ac- 
tion; | 
| Simon. Truly I could wiſh the gold had 
melted in my hand.—And yet, if you conſider 
every circumſtance, there may be ſaid a great 
deal in my favour. ; | 
The FaTHER. No, no, Simon: nothing 
can be offered in excuſe of a deliberate crime, 

SIMON. But, what, if I deſigned not to 
commit a crune ? 

The FATHER. I ſhall be quite uneaſy, till 
this money is again in the poſſeſſion of its 
lawful owner. 5 x. 

SIMON, But where find him? Curſed mo- 
ney ! If you did but know, fir. He reſigned 
it with the air of one who had a greal deal 
more. No doubt, but 'tis a very trifle with 
reſpect to him. Nor is the ſum conſiderable 
in your thoughts, for any other reaſon than 
becauſe it is ſo long ſince you have ſeen a deal 
of money at one time. - 

The FaTHER. But have we any right to 
take one farthing forcibly from others? No, 
no, Simon. Go, then, to the ſpot where you 
committed this raſh action; you may, poſſibly, 
ſtill meet the traveller, ſomewhere thereabouts. 

SIMON. It ſeems, then, you would have 
me, fir—— | | 5 

The FarHER. Well, what? . 

SIMON, Go out in ſearch of this ſame tra- 
veller, and return him back his gold ? 

en O The 
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The Fatner. Yes, certainly. 
Simon. Well, then, I will return this mo- 
ment and do every thing I can to find him out: 
but, liſten, don't I hear the trampling of a 
horſe. Who can it be ? Tf he has found out where 
T live, and ſhould be come to hang me. But 
why ruſh into his way, then; — Here is ſome 
one, — Lord have mercy on me! Hide me, 
hide me I *tis the traveller, _ 0k 
The TRAVELLER (entering.) T have loſt | 
my way, fir, in this unfrequented quarter of 
the country; and my ſervant, that I fent be- 
fore me, to enquire which way the road might 
lie, has not been able to rejoin me. Take it 
not amiſs, then, that I come { Perceiving 
Simon.) Oh Heaven! am I again, then, got 
into luch company ? , ' _ - 
Simon (afide.} Yes, yes; I thought fo: 
tis my traveller indeed. {Stealing farther off. } 
The FArHER. Tou ſcem, fir, greatly agi- 
tated. What may be the reaſon of it? N 
The TRA VELLER. You will pardon me, if 
J inform you; and not treat me roughly af- 
terwards, I bope. The gentleman, your friend 
there, {peinting to Simon) has been ſo conſide- 
rate as to take but balf my money. I delivered 
him much more, and have at preſent ſcarce ſuf- 
ficient for what's left me of my journey. 
Should you take that alſo — . 
The FarnER. Pardon me, good ſir, if -I 
correct you in an error. No, you are not 
got among a band of thicves, We are unfor- 
Ty | tunate 
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tunate indeed, and forced by many grievous 
circumſtances into this retreat; but not the , 
de ſperadoes you ſuppoſe. Forgive the fear you 
have been put to, and receive your money 
back again. I have it for you.—Sunon. _ 
Simo (drawing nigh, and trembling.) You 
behold me trembling, fir, all over : there is 
what I was ſo graceleſs as to make you give me, 
prompted to the action by deſpair. I was, in- 
eed, fir, on the point, this very moment, of 
returning to the ſpot, that if 1 found you. 
which I thought was not impoſſible, I might re- 
turn it. One thing in my favour, ſir, is this, 
that as you ſee, I have not opened yet the bag. 
Our poverty, and the diſtreisful ſituation my 
good maſter here, and his affſicted family are 
in, both put me on this action, which, from 
any other motive in the world, I ſhould not 
have been brought to do. Heaven pardon me. 
There take your money, ſir: it would have 
been a torment to me all my life, {The Father 
during this whole ſpeech of Simon's, gazes at the 
Traveller with fixed attention. } | | 
The TRAVELLER {to the Father. } Forgive, 
fir, my injuſtice. Your unhappy ſituation in- 
tereſts me, and I-beg you to accept the money 
which your ſervant ſhall not give me back. 
wiſh I had a larger ſum about me, to ſupply 
your exigences; but when people travel,— 
The FarngR. You will pardon me, I 
Hope, if I refuſe the generous favour you de- 
fign us. I can never take it; for, without con- 
. 9 ſidering 
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ſidering by what means your money came into 


our hands, it would be doing 9 u no leſs than 
to accept a ſum 


an additional injuſtice, were 
you want for the expences of your journey. 
{Afige.) Into how much doubt, great God! 
do not theſe features throw me ? | 

The TRAVELLER. You will not permit 
me, then, to do you ny ſervice ? I have ſtill 


remaining a ſufficient ſum of money for my 


journey, without wiſhing to have this, which 
I will therefore give your ſervant, ſince you 
will not take it, fir, yourlelt. a 


Simon. Give be fir, fo much neff £ 
Ts it poſſible 7 ? andis it all my own? For my 
part, as you ſee, I make no ſcruple of accept- 


ing it, but thank your generoſity with all my 
heart. . 5 27 


The Far HER, Let me, then, likewiſe agd - 


my thanks to his. Oh, fir, I was not always 
in this fituation. TI once had it in my wer, 


believe me, to do other people good. Forgive 


me, fir; I cannot, at the recollection of paſt 
times, refr ain from tears. 


The TRAVELLER. My friend, and let me 
call you by that name, your whole deportment | 


tells me very plainly you were born to better 


days, than what you ſee at preſent. You have 


doubtleſs undergone misfortunes in the world? 
The FATHER. Ah, Sir, we have nothing 
left us, but our virtue and a guiltleſs conſci- 
ence. 
The TrRAvELLER. Your condition that 18 
5 5 8 ta 
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to be envied. I am not without the gifts of 
fortune at command; but would give all I 
am poſſeſſed of, would it purchaſe me my for- 
mer peace of mind. I have myſelf been guilt 
of a great injuſtice, and the recollection of it is 
an everlaſting torment to me. Like a frightful 
ghoſt, remorſe purſues my footſteps through 
the world, and I have cauſe, alas! to fear I 
never ſhall be able to atone for my injuſtice to 
the party I have wronged, howeyer I repent of 
having wronged him. Yes, Sir, mix your 
tears with mine, I merit your compaſſion ; and 
old age will only be a galling burden to me, if 
I cannot find the object I am now come forth 
in queſt of, You, Sir, are yet young. Pre- 
ſerve, then, oh preſerve the precious treaſure of 
a pure and therefore peaceful conſcience. It 
will be a ſolace to you in the years of your old 
age. What a misfortune, gracious God! how 
much is not that individual to be pitied, whoſe 
tormented conſcience tears him in the evening 
of his days, and threatens to bring down his 
age with ſorrow to the tomb. Though I am 
O 


d, as you may ſee, and feeble, I have long been 


under the neceſſity of bearing the fatigue of 
journey after journey, to find out the footiteps of 
a couple that my fault has very paſſibly reduced 
to miſery, and whoſe indigence, alas! may have 
already terminated their ſad life, If it be ſo, 
great God! ſhow me at leaſt the ſpot where 
they lie buried. I will fix my habitation by 
it. I will paſs away in tears the remnant of 

1 ; my 
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my days where they lie ſleeping, and repoſe me 
by it, when no more. Unhappy as J am! You 
weep. I thank your pity, and deſerve it. 

The Far REX (Afide.} How covetous of 
hope are men in their misfortunes—but it can- 
not be, No, never, {To the Traveller. Your 
affliction, Sir, has moved me. You are an un- 
happ py father; and myſelf—— 

ve / Coming i in.) How, huiband, do you 
ſuffer a reſpectable old man to ſtand thus out of 
doors. Be pleaſed, Sir, to come into our poor 
cottage. You may reſt, at leaſt, a little, 

The TrAveLLEn. With all my heart, good 
Madam, having your permiſſion, I can ſee, 
beforehand, I ſhall paſs an hour or two, in your 
- ſociety, with real ſatisfaction, | 

Simon. Ah, Sir, what do I behold ? Good 
heavens ! Or am I in a dream? What is the 
meaning of this paper here am our money? 

. wen, * 4 ? 5 \ 
SIMON (To the Traveller. ) Ts it you your- 
elf, Sir? Is this name I read here yours? 
This note of hand, Sir, is it payable to you ? 

The TRAVELLER. + Yes, yes, it is. 

StMon., And is your name then Harvey! ? 

The TRAveLLER, Yes. 

Simon, Oh, gracious God! Embrace then 
one another, while 1 weep for joy. Here 1s 

our father, Sir, and here your on Marcellus. 
his, too, is my miſtreſs. | 

The FaTugnr. Is it poſſible ? My father! 


The TRAVELLER. an 8 be my chil- 
1 dren ? 
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dren? Gracious heavens! My fon! my 
daughter! Is it you I ſee then? You that in: 
digence has fo disfigured? Oh, good God! 
what miſery has not my injuſtice brought upon 
you both? But, yes, you are my fon, 23 
' 'TheFarugr, My father! my dear father! 
Lucy. And may I too call you by that 
name? Oh, let me bathe this venerable hand of 
yours, Sir, with my tears! My deareſt father! 
SIMON { Brings out both children from tlie cot» 
tage.) And pv aan; pr children, kneel be- 
fore him likewiſe; for this gentleman I ſhow 
you is your father, juſt as much as he there 
you have always called ſo. 
The ELDER Son, What this gentleman 
my father, Simon? Rs | | 
S1monN., Yes, your father; don't you ſee? 
He kiſſes you, as if he were fo. | 
The yYounGtER Son, We have then two 
fathers, Kiſs me now then, father, tis my turn. 
SIMON, Sweet little innocents! And is it 
poſſible, that in a moment thus we ſhould be 
made completely happy. 
The TRAVELLER. Riſe, my children: my 
ſweet little ones, riſe too. Suſtain me, my dear 
ſon. My tranſports are fo great, I cannot poſ- 
fibly ſupport them. Show me all among you. 
Theſe are then your children? Harvey, my 
dear ſon; and Lucy, my dear daughter, take 
my benediction. Oh, great God, and Maſter of 
the univerſe! thou haſt concluded then my ſuf- 
ferings. It is now three years and wwe; 
CE 5 1 ince 
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ſince remorſe excited in me for the treatment 1 
had ſhewn you, my dear ſon, opprefled me with 
unutterable anguiſh, It is now. three years 
and upwards ſince a grievous malady almoſt re- 
duced me to the doors of death; while my in- 
juſtice added horrors to the ſcene, In ſuch a 
diſmal ſtate, how often did I not bedew my 
bed with tears, and dwell upon your name! 
Oh, father of my life, I cried, reſtore me but 
this once, and do not take me from among the 
hving, till ſuch time as I have found my ſon. 
Reſtore him to me. Let me weep the conſe- F' 
quence of my injuſtice in his arms. Let once 
a happy reconciliation with him calm my con- 
ſcience, and then take me from the world; for 
then I ſhall expire with pleaſure, if I do but 
yield the ghoſt up on his boſom, It is now a 
long time fince I firſt began to ſearch you out. 
For ever then be bleſſed the moment that re- 
ſtores you to me. Bleſſed too be the violent 
deſign (looking at Simon } with which you met 
me on the public road. What happineſs for me! 
whar . tranſport for the remnant of my days! 
Forgive me, my dear children. Pardon my ſe- 
verity. I have been puniſhed for it long enough. 

The FATHER, Let it no more be, men- 
tioned, I beſeech you. Enter our poor cottage. 
We ſtand all in need of ſome refreſhment, 
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